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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—~—— 

HE great Volunteer Review of Saturday in Windsor Great 

Park was an unexpected success. Great trouble was taken to 
ensure that the most distant Volunteers should not start until 
the previous evening, so that everything might be done as if at 
twenty-four hours’ notice; but the regiments came up in 
admirable time. No railway failed, and 58,000 men, including 
Regulars and officers, came upon the ground, marched past the 
‘Queen, and returned to their homes, without a hitch. The men 
were fairly supplied with food, and fully supplied with water, 
always the grand practical difficulty, and there were no com- 
plaints. The only professional criticism seems to be that the 
companies did not keep distance well, and it is admitted that the 
Volunteers are bigger than the Soldiers, and as well set up. 
The Review was remarkable as a display of the largest armed 
force of Englishmen ever collected. No English General has ever 
in any battle commanded so many of his countrymen, Marl- 
borough’s armies, which seem larger, having been composite. 
It is noticeable, considering the permanence and popularity of 
the movement, that the force of cavalry is so small; but the 
English, though good riders, are not a riding race. Horses for 
riding cost too much. 


Lefroy Mapleton, the man mate of the murder of Mr. 
Gold on the Brighton Railway, was captured on Friday week. 
As we expected, he had remained in London, taking lodgings 
with a poor widow, named Bickers, in Stepney, at 6s. a 
week. He gave himself out as an engraver, and although 
he always pulled down the blinds, he was not suspected, 
until from want of money he telegraphed to his friend, Mr. 
Seale, to send him his “ wages.” The widow, alarmed by his 
apparent poverty and the telegram, and his appearance in a 
coat belonging to a brother-lodger, sent her daughter to inquire 
at the office where Mr. Seale worked. She saw a clerk, to whom 
she told her story, and the clerk, suspecting the truth, at once 
informed the police, making a careful bargain beforehand for 
the reward. Lefroy was accordingly arrested, and at once 
admitted his identity. Lefroy, who is only twenty-one, still 
denies the murder; but the evidence against him thickens, as 
his possession of a pistol can now be proved, and the testimony 
of the woman who saw two men struggling as the train passed 
Horley has been confirmed. That disposes of the theory of 
the third man originally set up by the accused, and the railway 
¢lerk proves that only four first-class tickets were sold, of which 
two, taken by two ladies, have been accounted for. The 
prisoner will be committed by the magistrates of Cuckfield, 
and probably tried at the Central Criminal Court, as the local 
feeling against him is very great. 


In Lord Hatherley, who died on Sunday at his house in 
Great George Street, Westminster, the country has lost a sin- 
gularly blameless, able, just, and religious lawyer and states- 
man, the Lord Chancellor whom Mr. Gladstone wisely selected 
—Sir Roundell Palmer failing him in the emergency—for the 





Administration which was to disestablish the Irish Protestant 
Church. Lord Hatherley, formerly Sir W. Page Wood, was a 
Chancery barrister of singularly judicial and fair mind, who 
was for a short time Solicitor-General, under Lord John 
Russell, in 1851. He then became a Vice-Chancellor in the 
Court of Chancery, and, later, a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
entirely eschewing politics till Mr. Gladstone’s Administration 
was formed at the end of 1868, in which he accepted the Great 
Seal. No one who heard his speeches during the Irish Church 
debate and the fierce attacks on the Government for its rather 
irregular promotion of Sir Robert Collier to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, will ever forget the singular 
impression of perfect truthfulness, candour, and goodness 
which they produced, even upon a hostile House. He re- 
signed the Great Seal in consequence of failing eyesight in 
1872, and was succeeded by Lord Selborne. No juster mind 
ever presided over the deliberations of the House of Lords 
than Lord Hatherley’s. 


The Land Bill has passed through various crises this week, 
and stuck fast for some time on the Emigration Clause. Yes- 
terday week the Government had to resist and defeat a proposal 
to extend the time for the payment of purchase-money by the 
tenants for the freehold from thirty-five to fifty years. On Tues- 
day Mr. Gladstone promised to consider a clause proposed by Mr. 
Parnell, allowing the Treasury to authorise the Board of Works 
to advance from time to time any moneys in hand to Boards of 
Guardians, on the security of the rates, for the purpose of re- 
claiming waste lands, or any other works of agricultural im- 
provement; and then the long and obstructive debate on the 
Emigration Clause, Clause 26, began, and lasted through part 
of the morning and the whole of the evening sitting of Tuesday, 
as well as the whole of Wednesday and Thursday, till half-past 
four on Friday morning. The Irish Members appear to hold 
that any enlargement of the alternatives open to uuprospering 
Irishmen, if they point in the direction of prosperity on any 
but Irish shores, involve a sort of treason to Ireland. But poor 
Irishmen will hardly thank their representatives for thus 
fiercely resisting these opportunities of bettering themselves 
without any separation from their families. It is remarkable 
that Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Gorst acted as tellers 
for the nineteen Irish irreconcilables who wished to put the 
working of the Emigration Clause into the hands of the Boards 
of Guardians, i.e.,as Sir P. O’Brien very justly remarked, more 
or less into the power of the Irish landlords, who sit as ex- 
officio Guardians, and exercise a great influence on all these 
Boards. Was it Lord Randolph Churchill's magnetism that 
fascinated the nineteen irreconcilables, or was it the passion 
of the irreconcilables which suggested to Lord Randélph that 
he might do a stroke of business for the landlords by appealing 
to that blind passion ? 





On Thursday, the Irish Irreconcilables gave themselves up to 
a sort of fury of obstruction, Mr. Healy, for instance, accusing 
Mr. Gladstone of “ carefully absenting himself ’—he was absent 
for a short time from the House—in order that the Chief Secre- 
tary might excuse himself from giving explanations to the Com- 
mittee; and at a later hour openly accusing Dr. Playfair, the 
Chairman of Committees, of being swayed “by the passions 
of the House.”’ As usual, Lord Randolph Churchill made him- 
self couspicuous as a leader of the Irish Obstructionists. Mr. 
Parnell, on the other hand, was distinctly a moderating in- 
fluence. Mr. Forster proposed to limit the sum which might be 
expended in aid of emigration to £200,000 in all, not more than 
a third of it being at the disposal of the Commission for any 
one year; and finally, after almost the whole night’s sit- 
ting, the Emigration Clause was carried, though a new dis- 
cussion is to be taken on it, it is said, on the report. The 
Government have expressly declared that they regard the Emi- 
gration Clause as a mere auxiliary part of the Bill, as a mode, 
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indeed, of assisting families in the over-populated portions of 
the west of Ireland to emigrate together, either to any foreign 
country or to any British dependency. And how such a pro- 
posal as this, a most useful auxiliary to the reform of the land 
tenure, can be resisted without doing a great injury to the 
poorer class of Irishmen, the Irish minority will find it hard to 
explain to their constituencies. 


The periodical fury into which the extreme Irish Party think it 
essential to lash themselves against the Irish Secretary broke 
out this week in its most violegt form on Monday, on occasion 
of one of the irregular discussions concerning the motives which 
had induced Mr. Forster to order the arrest of Mr. J. O’Connor 
and Mr. Patrick J. Murphy, of Cork, for suspicion of treason- 
able practices; Mr. Forster, as usual, declining to be led into 
any explanation of the special facts on which his order was 
grounded. Mr. T. O’Connor said that Mr. Forster was ruining 
Ireland, and that Mr. Gladstone’s best message of peace to 
[reland would be to insist on his resignation. Mr. Finigan 
called Mr. Forster the evil genius of the Liberal Party, and the 
creature of an Irish official staff in Dublin Castle as corrupt as 
that of the Sultan. Mr. Healy said that Mr. Forster was not 
merely untit for his post, but an absolute failure, who ought to be 
removed as soon as possible to some sphere for which he was less 
unfit. Mr. Leamy called him a tool in the hands of the Orange 
Emergency Committee; and Mr. Biggar wished to have him 
sent to India, or “a much warmer climate.” Mr. Gladstone 
said that Mr. Forster was no more responsible for what was 
done in passing and administering the Coercion Act than the 
rest of the Government, and that there was no member of the 
Government to whom the credit of the Land Act was more 
due than to Mr. Forster. Mr. Forster, as usual, remained per- 
fectly unmoved; feeling, perhaps, not a little scorn for these artifi- 
cial savageries, and not a little consolation in the knowledge that 
in Ireland outrages are rapidly diminishing, both in number and 
in gravity. Mr. Forster’s political stoicism has never been sur- 
passed, at least, within our memory. 


“ ’ 


Mr. Long offered a “ personal explanation” on Monday of 
his recent charge against Mr. Parnell, that the latter had 
raised the rents of his Wicklow estates 70 per cent. above 
Griffith’s valuation. In the first place, the estates to which he 
had referred were not in Wicklow, but in the neighbouring 
county of Carlow; and, in the next place, they did not belong to 
Mr. Parnell, but to his younger brother. Mr. Long’s excuse was 
that the property referred to was for a few weeks nominally in 
Mr. Parnell’s own name, and that Mr. Parnell had written a 
letter declaring himself the nominal owner. And this might 
have been sufficient justification for a temporary error, but it 
was hardly a justification for repeating in the House of Com- 
mons a blundering charge which Mr. Long had had several 
weeks, or even months, to investigate minutely, since it was 
first made, and for taking so long about finding ont his error, 
even when he had been positively contradicted by Mr. Parnell. 
We are not jealous for Mr. Parnell’s political reputation in 
Trelaud, but nothing adds more to sucha reputation than blun- 
dering charges prematurely made against him, and then too 
tardily withdrawn. 


The Opposition are using the Insh labourers to resist the 
Irish farmers ; but the case of the forn:er is, nevertheless, quite 
genuine. A deputation, including men like Mr. Litton, Mr. 
Blennerhassett, and Sir R. Wallace, waited on Mr. Forster on 
Friday week, and introduced a labourer named Enright, who 
stated that he had lived all his life on tenpence a day, with food, 
taking all the year round. He had a wife and five children, and 
a one-roomed cabin, for which he paid 18s. a year. At piece- 
work ‘he could earn a little more, but not constantly, and he had 
often to work fourteen hours a day. It was stated that not only 
was this rate common, but the farmers were constantly prohi- 
hited from building cottages by clauses in their leases, which 
were acted on. If they obtained an acre, or half an acre, the 
rent was nominally fixed extravagantly high—£5 an acre 
is common—and the labourer then worked it out at ten- 
pence a day, the days being taken, of course, when 
labour was most profitable. Mr. Forster thoroughly sympa- 
thised with the deputation, but said that little could be done. 
It is impossible that the State should find cottages for the 
people, but it would be possible to abolish the levying of rates 
by parishes, which is the main cause of the prohibition of cot- 
tages, and to abolish all restrictions which interfere with cot- 
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tage-building. Indeed, Mr. Forster has laid on the table 
amendments to the Land Act, which go farther than this, the 
tenant being allowed to sublet half an acre to each cottager, at 
a rent to be fixed by the Court, and to borrow the money to 
build the cottage. 


The Bulgarian revolution has been accomplished. The 
Great Assembly called by the Prince, in the terms of the funda- 
mental law, to revise the Constitution, met at Sistova on 
July 13th, amidst enthusiastic demonstrations of popular ap- 
proval. It was known that three-fourths of the Members. 
elected were on the Prince’s side, and the Opposition, therefore, 
instead of discussing any compromise, sulkily stayed away. 
The Prince entered the temporary hall of the National Assem. 
bly at ten a.m., and read a short speech, asking the Deputies to. 
accept his proposals, which was followed by enthusiastic shouts. 
of “ We accept ! we accept!” The three proposals—the first of 
which invests the Prince with legislative power for seven years, 
the second suspends the Budget for one year, and the third orders: 
the Great Assembly to meet seven years hence to revise the Con- 
stitution, which by that time will be established by the Prince— 
were then formally read and signed by every Deputy present, 
The Assembly was then adjourned. No doubt is entertained 
by those present that the Prince has the people on his side, 
and he was specially complimented by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of all the Powers. ‘The honesty of the Prince 
has still to be tested, but he himself repudiates the notion of 
autocracy, and promises to lay the basis of a solid, working 
Constitution. 


Immediately after the vote of the Great Assembly, the Prince 
issued a proclamation, in which he warmly thanked the people 
for their confidence, declared that he would only use his excep-. 
tional powers to remove obstacles to the organisation of the 
country, and pledged himself to maintain the rights of the 
people as the basis of public law. He will convoke the repre- 
sentatives of the people every year in order to discuss any vital 
matters, and more especially taxation, receipts, and expenditure : 
—‘ Energy and perseverance will be the distinctive character- 
istics of the Government, and one of its chief duties will be to 
give serious and systematic attention to the national organi- 
sation, in conformity with the principles already enunciated. 
The first care of the Government will consequently be to under- 
take the reforms in the service of the State most required by 
the needs of the country. ‘This will be effected by a strict and 
conscientious choice of public servants, and the Civil Service 
will be placed on a firm, legal, and regular basis, thus putting 
an end to the continual changing of functionaries, so prejudicial 
to the general conduct of public business. In appointments to 
the higher branches of the Administration more especially, my 
efforts will be directed to securing achoice based upon character 
and capacity, without regard to the arbitrary divisions which 
for the last two years have been the misfortune of the country.” 
The manifesto concluded with some compliments to the 
Emperor and the people of Russia. 


The insurrection against the French in North Africa in- 
creases. Bou Amema has sustained a repulse in Oran, or is 
said to have sustained one, but the bombardment of Sfax has 
failed, and 10,000 Arabs there collected forbid the landing of 
the French. The Government of Tunis had despatched 1,500 
regulars to the port by sea, under a French officer, but on their 
arrival they hurrahed for the Arabs, and ‘the officer took them 
back again. On July 12th the Arabs threatened Cubes also, 
and compelled all Europeans to fly ; and on the following day 
the island of Gerba rose in insurrection, with the same 
result. All these movements are said to be supported from 
Tripoli, where the Sultan’s agents refuse to acknowledge that 
Tunis is French, or the French Consul answerable for Tunisians. 
The Khedive of Egypt has received orders from Constantinople 
not to recognise the French in Tunis, and has promised to obey 
them, while a Turkish fleet of ironclads is expected off Tripoli, 
and large reinforcements are under orders. In view of these 
facts, the French Mediterranean Squadron has been sent to 
Tripoli, and it is believed that further detachments of Turkish 
troops will not be permitted to land. 


The Times’ correspondent in Paris has opened fire on General 
Farre, the Minister of War, whom he charges with hopeless 
incapacity. He accuses him of neglecting the insurrections, of 
picking out regiments from all parts of France for African ser- 
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vice, of allowing commanders to correspond direct with the 
War Office, and of withdrawing troops too hastily, to make 
things smooth for the elections. All this is intended, of course, 
as a side-blow at M. Gambetta, who selected General Farre ; but 
it would hardly have been said, unless General Farre were dis- 
trusted by a considerable section of the Army. There is 
much reason to believe that the rapid withdrawal of troops 
from Tunis, which was undeniably a mistake, and the 
hesitation in crushing the insurgents, are both due to 
a burst of sickness caused by the unusual heat in the 
Mediterranean. The French Government deny this, but inde- 
pendent correspondents affirm it, and from the days of Napoleon 
{. the French War Office has never told the truth about 
hospital returns until the campaign was over. Its chiefs think 
that the dread of fever, or dysentery, or sunstroke takes the 
zeal out of tke regiments. In the Crimea, all was said to be 
perfect until the war was over, when the death-rate was 
admitted to be heavier than our own. 


The Times’ correspondent at Geneva says a really magnifi- 
eent swindle, quite the largest in idea of our time, has been 
detected there. Several persons—onea gentleman, and another 
an eminent jeweller—have been arrested on a charge of coining 
false gold pieces on an enormous scale. ‘They were accustomed, 
it seems, to send vast quanties of “ bullion medals” to Mar- 
seilles, whence a confederate, who found the capital, shipped 
them for Alexandria, the Levant, and India. These medals were 
sometimes imitations of rupees, but usually of gold Turkish 
or Egyptian pieces, used throughout the East for hoard- 
ing. They were weighted with platinum, thickly gilt, 
and in appearance, taste, and weight, were, real coins. 
With excessive cleverness, the shippers paid duty on them 
at Alexandria, Smyrna, and other ports as bullion, and 
thus blinded the Customs officers, who never imagined that 
swindlers would pay the highest duties. The pieces were 
greedily absorbed by the people as coins, and it is said Egypt 
is so full of them, that the Government must call in its gold 
currency. It is believed that from £400,000 to £1,600,000 of 
this coinage have been sold, and one of the accused has been so 
enriched by the traffic, that he deposited solid bail to the amount 
of £40,000. ‘The Government of India will do well to look to 
the mohurs which pass through its hands, and which, from the 
absence of the milled edge, can be easily imitated, when once 
the weight difficulty is overcome. 

The last year was not altogether a bad one for the agriculture 
of Ireland, as, although the acres under tillage had decreased 
from 5,121,000 to 5,081,000, the area under pasture had in- 
creased from 10,211,000 to 10,259,000, or rather more than 
half the area of Ireland,—20,327,000 acres. In wheat, the in- 
crease was 428,000 cwts.; in oats, 4,025,000 ewts. ; and in barley, 
183,000 cwts.; but the grand increase was in potatoes and 
turnips, amounting to 1,872,000 tons of the former, and 2,281,000 
tons of the latter; that is, nearly two extra tons of potatoes for 
every household in Ireland. ‘This increase is due to the extra- 
ordinary success of the “ Champion ’’ potato, and some other de- 
scriptions raised from seed. The former appears to be exempt from 
disease, and though the official reporters warn the peasantry 
that its healthiness will decrease, and that it must from time to 
time be again raised from seed, we question whether if the 
cultivators did not always choose the refuse for planting, 
this would prove true. The original potato—Raleigh’s potato— 
lasted two hundred years, and we believe the kinds imported by 
Dr. Carey into Bengal have been untainted in half a century. 
The decline in cattle, sheep, and pigs arises, we imagine, from 
nO. worse cause than overselling, under the temptation of high 
prices. Treland is now scoured for bacon. 

The reports from Washington as to President Garfield’s con- 
‘dition become more reassuring, and they are confirmed by pri- 
vate telegrams. The surgeons now say that although they 
will not guarantee a recovery, and expect a long period of ill- 
hess, the President’s constitution is so sound that he may live, 
as so many soldiers have done, even with the bullet in him. 
There is no symptom of blood-poisoning. On Thursday the 
highest temperature was 101°, and the President himself is so 
confideut that he shall recover, that he thinks of declining the 
present, £50,000, offered to his wife. Remembering, however, the 
intense desire of all around him that the President should 
recover, the general conclusion should only be that there is un- 





expected ground for hope. 


he President's tranquillity does 
wonders for him. 


Lord Sandon made an enthusiastic speech to ten thousand 
Orangemen, whom he addressed at Ormskirk, on Tuesday, the 
general drift of which was that they should turn their organi- 
sation into one for the defence of “ religion, law, and the purity 
of our homes,” rather than into one for guarding against the 
insidious approaches of the Roman Catholic Church. He 
dilated on the horrors of Nihilism in Russia, Communism in 
France, and Atheism in England, and hinted that the House 
of Commons had rarely achieved anything so good as the ex- 
clusion of Mr. Bradlaugh from its walls, in virtue of the right it 
had claimed of repelling any man who had publicly confessed 
to the Honse his disbelief in the sanctions of an oath. Lord 
Sandon then proceeded to inveigh against the Government 
for its administration of Ireland, and afterwards passed, 
oddly enough, to a vehement declamation not merely against 
the foreign bounties on sugar, and other interferences of 
trade which bear hardly upon England, but against our 
Government’s suffering such interferences without taking 
action. As far as we understand, what Lord Sandon meant to 
press on the Orangemen was that England onght to abandon 
the principles of Free-trade, in order to punish those foreign coun- 
tries which have not applied it to us. If he does mean that, he 
would have us hold our own breath till such time as other 
countries kindly consent to breathe freely, without considering 
whether we or they should the sooner commit suicide in the 
process. Lord Sandon is an enthusiastic man, but his know- 
ledge is hardly commensurate with his zeal. 


An unknown benefactor has enabled Owens College, Man- 
chester, to try a very interesting experiment in the endowmert 
of research. Five hundred a year for an experimental term of 
three years has been placed at the disposal of the Council of 
Owens College, who accordingly propose, early in October, to 
elect five fellows, who are to have £100 a year each, or at that 
rate for any time for which they retain the fellowship, to place 
themselves under the direction of the Professor of the subject 
to which they propose to apply themselves, and to give at the 
close of the year evidence of the progress which has been made, 
either by a lecture, a paper, or any other adequate memorial o 
the research made. The election will not be the result of ex- 
amination, but will depend on the evidence placed at the disposal 
of the Senate of Owens College as to the capacity, promise, 
and needs of the candidate. He must take up as his sphere for 
special work any one of nine general subjects,—(1), Classies ; 
(2), English language and literature; (3), history; (4), philo- 
sophy; (5), pure mathematics; (6), applied mathematics, in- 
cluding engineering; (7), physics; (8), chemistry ; (9), biology, 
“including physiology,” but not including, we trust, vivisec: 
tion. The whole scheme is promising, and all the more pro- 
mising for the definite term assigned to it, in case it bears no 
adequate fruits. 


It is proposed that a painting of the Resurrection, by Mr. 
Burne Jones, shall be put up in the centre of the reredos in the 
church in Vere Street, as a memorial to the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice, for ten years the incumbent of that church. 
The painting will be in keeping with a painted window over the 
altar, designed by Mr. Burne Jones, and which is to be executed 
by Messrs. Morris and Co., at the cost of Lady de Blaquiére, in 
memory of her husband; and an inscription on brass will be 
elsewhere placed in the church to commemorate the fact that 
Mr. Burne Jones’s painting has been chosen as the most fitting 
memorial of Mr. Maurice. Undoubtedly all those who nine 
years ago felt that the most potent religious influence of their 
life had been withdrawn, will recognise in any fitting picture of 
Christ’s Resurrection,—which Mr. Burne Jones, if any man, 
ought to be able to paint,—the truest conceivable monument to 
Mr. Maurice’s faith and work. It was to that event that the 
whole of his life was at once a homely, a pathetic, and an 
exultant witness,—homely, because it was the centre of his 
heart and home; pathetic, because it filled him with so profound 
and patient a pity for every human soul; and exultant, becanse 
it lifted him, grave and shrinking, and all but disclaiming (if 
only he could have disclaimed without injustice to the univer- 
sality of the light it brought) his own personal share in the 
great inheritance of that divine event, to the serene exultation 


of the eternal life. 





Consols were on Friday 104 to L014. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE IRISH IRRECONCILABLES. 


HERE are many of the Irish Members, and many of the 
Irish Liberal Members, who are amongst the very best 
representatives in the House of Commons. The Ulster 
Liberals, for instance, and not a few who risk much more 
than the Ulster Liberals risk by their absolute reasonableness 
and manliness, such Members as Mr. P. J. Smyth, Sir Patrick 
O’Brien, Mr. Errington, and both the Blennerhassetts, really 
represent the interests of Ireland with simplicity and courage, 
while never indulging in that curiously artificial rage and that 
absolutely insatiable political greed which render the Irreconcil- 
able party more completely unfit for the business of representa- 
tion than any Parliamentary party known to us, unless it be a few 
crotchety French Reds and Italian dreamers of the Irredenta 
school. But though it would be most unfair to confound the 
Irish Irreconcilables, who do not number above thirty-two at 
most, with the Irish Party in the House of Commons, it is 
certain that their demeanour deserves study; and that it is 
a misfortune for the country that the debates in the Com- 
mittee on the Land Bill are so ruthlessly abbreviated in the 
Press, that it is only those who are present in the House of Com- 
mons who have any opportunity of really knowing what that 
demeanour is. Nor is it the accident of a few individual 
temperaments which comes out in that demeanour. Where is 
the man fuller of keen intellectual insight and reasonable 
judgment than Mr. Justin McCarthy? Yet, Mr. Justin 
McCarthy belongs to the very inmost phalanx of this irrecon- 
cilable clique, certainly far surpassing Mr, Parnell himself in 
the clan of his denunciations of the United Kingdom for acts 
of which we do not think he would feel called upon to speak 
with any bitterness, if he were writing his history, instead 
of addressing the House. The truth is, no doubt, that there 
is a real correspondence between the attitude of the Irrecon- 
cilables, and something very deep in the average Irish nature ; 
otherwise, there is nothing in the personnel of the men who 
give most exaggeration to their expression of it that would 
make the study of their attitude interesting at all. Mr. 
Gladstone, when replying on Tuesday to Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
both sketched and criticised this attitude very powerfully :-— 
“ The honourable Member for Longford,” he said, “ expressed 
no gratitude to the Government for the extraordinary proposals 
they have incorporated in this Bill, so far as the tenants are 
concerned ; and he went the length of saying that for a century 
or more, every good measure has been denied to Ireland, and 
every bad measure passed.” Tlere Mr, Justin McCarthy inter- 
posed, to explain that what he had said was that every good 
measure which had been denied to Ireland had been denied in 
deference to the British taxpayer; whereupon Mr. Gladstone 
proceeded,—* The honourable Member said that the Govern- 
ment has spent £17,000,000 on the Afghan war, but 
will not spend anything in reclaiming the waste lands of Ire- 
land. I ask the honourable Member whether the honourable 
Members representing Irish constituencies used any effort to pre- 
vent the expenditure of money in Afghanistan ? I have looked 
at the division lists, and have not found a single one in which 
a majority of the body calling itself Irish Representatives took 
part in checking that expenditure. It is said that we, the 
English Parliament, are misgoverning Ireland. But let us 
remember that Ireland is represented in this House in a much 
larger proportion to its population than Scotland. The honour- 
able Member for Cork (Mr. Parnell) shakes hishead. He says 
that 60 Members for three and a half millions of pcople are a 
larger proportion than 103 Members for five and a quarter 
millions. Such is the arithmetical doctrine of the honourable 
Member for Cork. I must say it is time that those who repre- 
sent Ireland here in such numbers and power,—in numbers 
beyond the proportion to which the population of Ireland 
entitles them,—are bound to cease from this habit of 
speaking of themselves as if they were petitioners at the 
Bar, and had not equal privileges with the Representatives 
of other portions of the kingdom with respect to the delibera- 
tions of this House.” And no doubt they would cease from 
that habit, if there were not something in it which suits the 
tone of popular feeling in the Irish people. For as we have 
already said, the rage of a great number of the Irish irrecon- 
cilables is visibly and curiously artificial, and their vociferous 
insatiability of demand covers often a profound secret satisfaction 
in what they get. Some of the Irish irreconcilables them- 
selves hardly conceal from themselves, in their private 
conversations, that this Trish Land Bill is more than 





they had ever ventured to hope, and, as regards the 
land question, is nearly all they desire. The reason. 
able section of the Irish Representatives do not pretend 
to conceal it, but loudly proclaim it in Parliament, And 
yet there is a feeling in Ireland that half the sweetness. 
would be taken out of the concession, if Irishmen acknow- 
ledged any satisfaction in it, if they did not season their enjoy- 
ment with outcries against the wicked hardfistedness of the: 
Government which gives them all this generous justice. They, 
do not enjoy even a good political meal, without indulging 
freely in vituperation and lamentation while it lasts. And the 
vituperation is about as real as the lamentation. Mr, Biggar, 
when he wished Mr. Forster to be sent to a “‘ warmer climate ” 
than India, the other day, was simply trying to gratify that 
curious passion which Irish constituencies apparently feel for 
invective against English statesmen, without possessing either 
any germ of the faculty for invective, or even the sense to 
perceive that he does not possess it. For our own part, we 
believe that the scurrilous abuse lavished upon Mr. Forster by 
a small minority of the Irish Members, has little or no relation 
to the facts of his Administration; that it would have been 
much the same if he had proposed no Coercion Act ; and would 
have been perhaps more, and not less, savage than it is, if he 
had been even more moderate than he has actually been in 
the use of his powers under the Coercion Act. There is 
something in moderation which appears to excite especially 
the political spleen of Irish popular feeling. If a man is to 
sia against Ireland at all, the average Irishman will forgive 
him most readily if, as Luther said, he will but sin strongly. 
A steady man like Mr. Forster, who shows fortitude, constancy, 
and equanimity in all he does, seems to drive the average 
Irish politician to a sort of frenzy. We suspect the reason is 
that though, of course, the Irish people do not in reality 
prefer the sense of wrongs to the removal of those wrongs, 
they are so accustomed to hug the upbraiding attitude and to 
value the advantages it gives them, that the more justice is 
done to them, the more artificial passion they throw into their 
declamation against the evils which remain, When Mr. Glad- 
stone on Tuesday observed that Mr. Justin McCarthy had 
expressed no gratitude for the great and unexampled concessions 
to the tenants, Mr. Healy ostentatiously shouted out, amid the 
laughter of the House, “ Not a bit!” and Mr. Leamy on Wednes- 
day did his best to illustrate Mr. Healy’s remark by accusing the 
Government of not taking the slightest interest in the Irish 
Land Bill, onthe ground thatthe Premier ard the Irish Secretary 
were rather too late in reaching the House,—an accidental con- 
sequence of the absence of the usual number of questions. This 
strange disposition to lash themselves into artificial wrath when- 
ever there is no ground for reasonable displeasure, has been ex- 
hibited over and over again during this Session, and has, we 
verily believe, been rather stimulated than diminished by the 
profound, though, in part, secret conviction, which all Irish 
Members feel, that this Land Bill is a measure of justice of the 
largest and rarest kind. As the sense of real grievance begins 
to vanish, the popular Irish feeling snatches with a sort of 
desperation at every trace of the old state of things,—perhaps 
from sheer inability to accept the attitude of conscious power 
and dignity which Mr. Gladstone presses on the Irish Members 
as that which best befits both their strength in the Legisla- 
ture and the special political influence which they have been 
accorded in it. 


What could illustrate this curious state of mind better than 
the tone taken towards the Emigration Clause, which the Irish 
Members fight against with as much passion as if it were, not 
an Emigration, but a Transportation clause. There is no 
manner of doubt in the world that, do what you will to im- 
prove Ireland, there will for many years to come be a great 
number of Irish families in the western counties who would 
prefer taking their chance in the New World, to toiling on 
under great disadvantages in the Old. But because every 
Irishman who leaves Ireland to some extent diminishes, we sup- 
pose, the relative political significance of the island, the Irish 
Irreconcilables agree to regard it as a gross national insult 
that the Government should contemplate the possibility of Irish. 
peasants preferring the New World to the Old. On Thursday 
the ill-temper and ferocity exhibited would have been a dis- 
grace to any Legislature, and is a blot on the history of the 
House of Commons. We sincerely believe that the Irish Irre- 
concilables would prefer a clause prohibiting emigration, and 
so interfering in the grossest way with the liberty of Irish- 
men, to a clause which enlarges greatly their liberty of choice. 
Nothing more utterly indefensible than the attempt to treat the 
help offered to emigrants to take their families with them, as 
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if it were a violent expatriation of Irish citizens, has ever 
been heard in Parliament. But this is all of a piece with the 
artificial passion on the part of the Irreconcilables which has 
characterised the whole Session. We wish the Irish constitu- 
encies would but mark at the next election how infinitely they 
prefer the substantial patriotism and sagacious constancy of 
men like Mr. Shaw, Colonel Colthurst, and those whom we 
have before mentioned, to the theatrical wrath of Mr. Leahy 
and the open maledictions of Mr. Biggar. 





THE COMING DEBATE ON THE TRANSVAAL. 


UDGING by the Conservative meeting of Monday, we 
J have very little hope of any good result from the debate 
on the Transvaal which is to commence next week. There 
is a case, and a strong case, to be made out against the 
Government; but the Opposition, in their blind fury and desire 
to discredit the Administration, are sure to spoil it by charges 
in which nobody, themselves included, sincerely believes. The 
Transvaal, whether wisely or unwisely annexed, was, as we 
believe, annexed honestly, from a sincere desire to do the best 
possible for all the inhabitants of South Africa, the minute 
ruling caste of the Republic included. The measure, it was 
believed, would benefit the Boers, who had suffered their 
organisation to fall to pieces, and were at the mercy of the 
natives; would benefit the dark majority, who were oppressed 
to the verge of insurrection; and would benefit all South 
Africa, by facilitating a Confederation of some kind which, in 
view of the ever increasing numbers of the dark race, has be- 
come indispensable. The ruling class of the Transvaal, under 
a promise that they should still manage their own affairs, 
acquiesced, as far as a population ever does acquiesce in a 
foreign rule; the majority of the population were delighted, 
and the divisions of South Africa raised no protest, the 
Orange River Free State in particular inclining openly 
towards Confederation. Under those circumstances, the 
duty of the Government, as we conceive, was to grant 
the free Constitution promised, reserving the usual veto, 
and then, with placid tenacity, maintain order until the 
English immigration had “brought the local Assembly into 
harmony with the Colonial Office. We do not believe the 
Boers would have revolted, any more than the Boers of Cape 
Colony or Natal; and if they had, they would have revolted 
without a reasonable grievance, and we might have put them 
down with aclear conscience. Their claim to govern ten times 
their number of natives without an arbiter between them and 
to the general injury of South Africa is unreal, as ill-founded 
as the claim of the South to revolt against the Union for the 
purpose of protecting slavery. The Government, however, 
took a different course. They continued to refuse the free 
institutions promised ; then, when the revolt came, endeavoured 
to put it down; and then, when it assumed proportions likely 
to involve all South Africa, and they were convinced that the 
feeling of all Boers had been mistaken, negotiated for an 
arrangement which we cannot condemn, because it is not yet 
settled, but which will to all appearance be a most diflicult one 
to work. We do not believe that was a wise policy, and if 
other and infinitely greater issues were not at stake, issues so 
grave that the Liberal who deserts will be almost a traitor to 
the cause of good government, we should not be heartily sorry 
if Parliament said so likewise. 

The debate, however, we fear will not turn upon the broad 
question of the wisdom or unwisdom of giving up the direct 
control of the Transvaal at all. The Opposition do not care about 
that, and if the annexation had been annulled at once, would 
have made far less fuss than they will now. What they want 
is not to do the best possible for the Transvaal, but to con- 
vince the electors of Great Britain that the present Govern- 
ment is cowardly, careless of honour, and unfaithful to its 
pledges ; they will bring to the front all the arguments which, 
as they think, will prove those charges. They will go on 
repeating, as Lord Salisbury did on Saturday, that the Govern- 
ment negotiated because it was defeated, and was afraid to 
advance, a charge absolutely without foundation. The Govern- 
ment knew perfectly well that they could defeat the Boers, or 
compel them to “trek,” or extirpate them, for that matter, 
without seriously straining the resources of Great Britain, 
which could isolate all South Africa from the world for years 
without being fully conscious that she was doing it. But they 
thought that there was no sufficient moral cause for an 
extreme course, that the annexation had been a mistake, 
and that it would be wiser to grant self-government in 
a form for which there are many precedents, than to 





involve South Africa in civil war. That decision may 
have been erroneous, we cannot and do not heartily concur 
in it; but it was deliberate, it was subject to no moral objection, 
and it was sincere. As far as the interests of the Government, 
as a Government, were concerned, it would have been far 
easier to go on till the Boers departed or submitted, for the 
majority would not have censured, and the minority clamoured 
for that course. The Government decided against itself on its 
judgment and conscience, and having decided, was obliged to 
stop hostilities at 2 most inconvenient moment. To have con- 
tinued fighting merely because the Boers had won a couple of 
skirmishes against an indiscreet General, would have been 
monstrous, as monstrous as it would be to shoot down a riotous 
crowd for demanding concessions it had already been deter- 
mined to grant. We might as well execute a criminal after 
his pardon had been signed. The North, as we have main- 
tained for twenty years, had a right to put down the South 
by force ; but suppose the North had resolved to grant inde- 
pendence, and then had put it down. The charge of unwisdom 
is, we think, defensible, or even true; but that of cowardice is 
merely malignant ; yet that is the one which will be pressed, 
with no result whatever, except an increase of party bitterness. 

But, says Lord Salisbury, the conduct of the Government, 
besides being cowardly, is dishonourable, for they are deserting 
the loyalists. Here are men who have invested money, 
believing that Great Britain would retain the direct control of 
the Transvaal ; and they will lose it, because this weak Govern- 
ment, rather than fight on, chooses to retire. We might reply 
that the Government has not abandoned the loyalists; that 
their security has been provided for with elaborate care ; 
that compensation for their exaggerated claims is the 
subject of the greatest difficulty to the Commission ; 
that in extreme cases Parliament would not refuse, on 
the precedent set in the case of the American loyalists, 
to listen to their complaints; but we prefer a broader 
ground. Is it possible for Great Britain ever to perform any 
large act of policy without this grievance arising? It arose in 
an extreme form when the American Colonies were declared 
independent ; when we voluntarily restored Java to the Dutch ; 
when we evacuated Sicily in 1815; when Lord Palmerston 
handed over the Ionian Islands to Greece ; when Lord Salis- 
bury gave back Mysore to the native Raja; when Cabul was 
given up by the late Government; whenever and wherever the 
country has, for reasons of policy or of fidelity to treaties, 
pulled down its flag. Great Britain, whatever her failures in 
other respects, does so protect the rights of property, that 
wherever her fiag flies material prosperity increases, some- 
times to the most wonderful and almost incredible 
extent. Is her policy, for that reason, to be so fettered 
to all time that she is never to have one, except that 
of dully holding on to everything she has ever occupied, 
after the expediency, or the justice, or the morality of the 
occupation has ceased io exist? Would Lord Salisbury gravely 
affirm that because the value of property would fall, Lord 
Castlereagh had no right to give up Java, or Lord Palmerston 
to hand over the Septinsular Republic, or he himself to re- 
store, under treaty, the ancient Rajas of Mysore? We know 
that he would not, and yet that is the argument which he 
pressed at the meeting of Monday with such extraordinary 
bitterness, and which his followers will press next week with 
every variety of vituperative rhetoric. It is, in truth, a 
foolish argument, as foolish as the argument that brewers are 
ruined when a beer tax is increased, or that English landlords 
are plundered when all sugar is admitted duty-free. Yet, 
because it enables orators to give vent to their inner hatred of 
the Ministry, which is not caused by African affairs, but by 
home proposals, it wil! be dwelt on as if it were unanswerable, 
or as if it were possible for Great Britain to take any serious 
step anywhere which did not involve private fortunes. How 
many fortunes perished when emancipation was decreed ? 

But, finally, there are the natives. Are not they to be en- 
slaved, or, at least, to be oppressed? and is not that dis- 
honourable? Most certainly, if that happens, and that is our 
fear. We cannot, in spite of some strong evidence to the 
contrary, disbelieve that a system of slavery did exist in the 
Transvaal—indeed, what answer can there be to Mr. Ziest- 
man’s testimony in Willis’s Rooms that he himself had bought 
and sold * boys * under the Boer laws —or doubt that the Boers 
will, if they can, compel natives to work without wages, or be 
satisfied that they will treat the natives who own land with 
anything like equal justice, That is, in our minds, the grand 
argument against the retrocession of the Transvaal. But then 
if the Tory object in their attack is protection for the blacks 
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why do they not direct it to that end, and strengthen the 
hands of Government against the Boers by insisting that 
on this subject there shall be neither hesitation nor doubt, 
that the personal freedom of all men within the State 
shall be the condition without which self-government shall 
be withdrawn, and admitting that if this is secured, their 
chief objection to the treaty is at once removed? They 
will do nothing of the kind. They are saying everywhere 
that they would have consented to restore the Transvaal, 
thus giving up the native question altogether, if only the 
soldiers had been ordered to carry Laing’s Nek first, and thus 
wipe out in blood the British military humiliation—and that 
they will not deny is their real feeling. As a matter of fact, 
the Government are doing the very best they can to secure 
good treatment for the natives. By retaining the suzerainty, 
otherwise so inconvenient, they retain the right of perpetual 
interference upon this subject ; their President will be, in theory 
at least, the Protector of the Aborigines; and they will, so far 
as the country is yet informed, insist on a Reserved Territory 
under British protection, within which the natives may gather 
and be free. Whether all these precautions will be sufficient 
when British attention is withdrawn from South Africa, and 
the troops are seven thousand miles away, may be reasonably 
doubted; but they are sincere, they involve immense self- 
sacrifice—for it is on this point, if any, that the Treaty will 
break down—and they should be strengthened by the whole 
influence of Parliament, instead of being denounced. Yet we 
shall see the total surrender of the Transvaal put forward as 
a preferable alternative to the protective system which the 
Government is so laboriously building up. 





LORD SANDON AND THE ORANGEMEN. 
ORD SANDON’S address to the Orangemen at Orms- 


kirk, on Tuesday, is in some respects highly creditable. 


to that worthy nobleman’s heart, but it seems to show that 
a very strange process ‘of fermentation is going on in the 
same excellent nobleman’s head. His exhortation to the 
Orangemen to give up their traditional policy of attacking the 
Catholics, who are no longer the most dangerous political foes 
of England, was not only a wise and right exhortation, but 
showed a strong foundation of good-sense in Lord Sandon. It 
is perfectly true that the old outcry against Jesuitism and the 
Pope is altogether out of date. Lord Sandon is right enough 
in saying that there is far more to fear from the ultra-anarch- 
ists of Europe, and the ultra-scepticism on which their anarchy 
is founded, than from any positive branch of the Christian 
Church whatever. So far we go heartily with Lord 
Sandon, and extol his courage, for though this seems a 
simple effort of political and moral insight, there must be 
many among that strange Orange clique to whom it would 
seem like rank heresy. But when Lord Sandon goes on 
to try and fill the blank which his sagacity has dis- 
covered in the programme of the Orange Association, we 
come upon a very curious mass of ill-assorted ideas. First, 
Lord Sandon recommends the Orangemen to make them- 
selves into a strong League in favour of religion, of 
law, and’ of the purity of their homes, which is to be done 
by opposing themselves to all the forms of anarchic Repub- 
licamism, Communism, Atheism, and its attendant grossness. 
That might be well enough, if only one knew how deep reli- 
gious convictions ought to be interpreted on their political 
side, which is the side on which Orangemen, as Orangemen, 
value'them. But as deep religious convictions lead some men 
to the-largest political tolerance of false religion and irreli- 
gion, and others to fiery political intolerance of false religion 
and irreligion, and Lord Sandon Jays down no principle for dis- 
criminating between the false religions which he would tolerate 
and the irreligions he would not tolerate, he has not as yet 
throwm much light on the situation. Lord Sandon pronounces 
an almost ecstatic eulogy on Lord Beaconsfield, for pointing 
out the sinister influence of Secret Societies in Europe, and for 
enfranchising the working-men of our towns, that they might 
openly organise themselves for the protection of the State ; 
but he does not explain why what he thinks so sagacious in 
its precaution against Atheism and Nihilism in relation to the 
artisans of our great towns, would not be equally sagacious 
in its:precaution in relation to the artisans of country towns 
and the agricultural labourers themselves, whom Lord Beacons- 
field carefully shut out from the franchise. Still less does he 
explain on what principle he hopes to see the Orangemen of 
the future acting, when they would forbid Atheists and other 
enemies: of the established order from entering Parliament; 





Are they only to avail themselves of such a chance ag 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s confession to the Speaker of his doubts 
about the oath, gave them? If so, we fear the campaign 
against Atheism and Nihilism will not produce any result 
except about once in a thousand years. If, on the contrary. 
they are to erect a substantial barrier against the inocula. 
tion of Parliament with the virulent poison of Atheism and 
Nihilism, they must reverse all the political precedents of the 
present century, and take means for discriminating all tolerable 
and praiseworthy forms of religious truth or error from the in- 
tolerable and blameworthy forms of irreligious error. Will Par- 
liament, in Lord Sandon’s opinion, consent to set itself seriously 
to such a work as that? If not, the religious League which 
Lord Sandon advises must restrict itself, on its political side, to 
barren self-congratulations over the mistake made by Mr, 
Bradlaugh in furnishing the party opposed to him in the House 
of Commons with a pretext for objecting to his taking the 
oath of allegiance. 

But perhaps the oddest part of Lord Sandon’s speech to 
the Orangemen, is his curious association of his exhortation 
to a religious alliance against Atheism and Nihilism with 
a tirade against the foreign bounty system, and against 
the British Government, for not securing “fair play” to the 
British taxpayer in his commercial intercourse with Europe. 
That Lord Sandon should think the delay in passing an Irish 
Coercion Bill in some way a violation of religious duty, we 
can after a fashion understand, for to a certain extent the 
Irish agitators have associated themselves with the irreligious 
party in Europe, and especially have accepted with delight the 
compliments of M. Rochefort and the Communists of France. 
That he should deem it a sort of irreligion, unworthy of Orange- 
men, to stop the shedding of blood in the Transvaal, and to set 
Afghanistan free from the burden of our intolerable presence, 
is also not quite unintelligible, for to the Orangeman the British 
Flag, so long, at all events, as it was the pledged ally of Pro- 
testant States, has always been a sort of fetish, adored next to 
God. But how even Orangemen are to be persuaded that it 
is the legitimate object of a religio-political league to extort 
from foreign countries a commercial treatment as liberal as that 
which we offer to them, altogether passes our understanding. 
Lord Sandon, however, is on no subject more evalté than he is on 
this subject of commercial equality with the rest of Europe. In 
some sense or other, it is evident that Lord Sandon thinks the 
abolition of the sugar bounties, and other such economical 
enormities, a proper object for a religio-political campaign. 
In the absence of Jesuitism, and other such bogies, against 
which the Orangemen long thought themselves called by 
God to fight, Lord Sandon has bethought himself that the 
iniquity of foreign tariffs which press unfairly on English pro- 
ducers, is a very fair object for a quasi-Evangelical wrath. We 
ourselves have so little knowledge of the peculiar structure of 
Orange feeling, that we can hardly enter into this part of his 
speech. Yet that Lord Sandon himself regards it as one of the 
matters on which it is Englishmen’s duty to get red-hot, we 
know by his enthusiastic speech in Parliament the other day, 
when he even moved the adjournment of the House in order 
to press it on the attention of the Government. What is 
the secret of all this passion on the too common subject 
of the indifference of foreign nations to their own and our 
commercial interests? Is there any secret Evangelical belief 
that the Devil prompts this sort of indifference to’ the 
exportation of English goods? If so, the Devil deals 
equally with all races, andis as busy with our own countrymen 
in Canada and Australia, as he is with Germans, Frenchmen, 
and Russians. Why did not Lord Sandon beseech the 
Orangemen to denounce the gross indifference of our own 
colonists to the claims of English manufacturers and exporters 
on their evangelical sympathies ? 

We could understand this extraordinary zeal for Free-trade, 
if Lord Sandon had been thinking of Mahommedan or heathen 
countries, for then the belief which he so naively betrayed, inthe 
great debate on the Anglo-Turkish Treaty some time ago, that 
the advent of the steam-plough in Asia Minor and the East 
was to be the forerunner of all kinds of enlightenment, and of 
Christianity among the rest, would explain it. But we donot 
suppose that Lord Sandon expects the abolition of the German 
and French sugar bounties to be followed by any great 
spread of Evangelical religion in Germany and France,.and 
why, therefore, he should mix up this subject with his. religious 
exhortations to Orangemen to found a Holy League against 
Atheism and Nihilism, it is hard to discover. The:truth we 
suspect to be that Lord Sandon, though half a century of 
F experience is.already behind him, is still im that feverish state 
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of political fermentation in which different classes of ideas do 
not get properly discriminated,—in which some ferment be- 
longing to the politician’s own character acts as a sort of 
confusing element, carrying a glow of religious zeal into 
singularly non-religious subjects, and sometimes also the 

ion of commercial self-interest into the sphere of religious 
geal. This is notan unamiable type of character, but itis not a 
type of character which, in its present aspect at all events, is 
likely to assume very important political proportions. 





THE REVOLUTION IN BULGARIA. 


NE thing, at least, is made clear by the accounts from 
Bulgaria, and that is that the Prince was right in 
believing that his people were as impatient of the Constitu- 
tion and its results as he himself was. It is nonsense to talk 
as writers talk, under the inspiration of Bucharest, where the 
fall of Prince Alexander was ardently desired, of the vote of 
July 13th being due to a mixture of fraud and force. That 
the Prince maintained order during the elections in two or 
three populous villages by a military display, that he pro- 
hibited the introduction of journals from Philippopolis, where 
the idea was that if he could be overthrown, Prince Vogorides 
might be elected, and so unite the two Bulgarias, and that 
he repelled petitions for his departure with some roughness, 
may be true enough; but it is impossible to doubt that 
the body of the people, including the citizens of the capital, 
were definitely on his side. He had no means of deceiving the 
people, he made no flattering promises whatever, and he cer- 
tainly employed neither honeyed phrases nor astute devices to 
conceal the meaning of what he asked. The universal charge 
against him is that he is over-rude and brusque. He offered 
the people the plainest of alternatives, to allow him a Dicta- 
torship of seven years,during which he would found new insti- 
tutions, or to accept his own abdication ; and up to the last 
moment he remained by his yacht on the Danube, ready to 
steam away homewards, as we had stated he would do, if his 
proposals were refused. The poorest Bulgarian peasant must 
have understood what was asked of him, and as to force, 
where was the force to use? The Prince had no foreign 
army at his back. There is no ruling class in Bulgaria. His 
only instrument was the Bulgarian Militia, and that he could 
only use in the towns, where, nevertheless, in most cases his 
leading opponents were elected. The very writers who affirm 
that he allowed no freedom of election, and even falsified the 
returns, declare that all the leaders of Opposition were 
returned, though in petulant anger they refused to attend the 
Sessions. The officials were all men appointed by his enemies, 
and the villagers might as easily have elected the followers 
of M. Zankoff, who so diligently stumped the country, as 
followers of the Prince. They chose to elect the latter in an 
immense proportion, gave them a single mandate, “ To accept 
the proposals,” and, to the number of three thousand, actually 
marched to Sistova after their delegates, to see that they 
were obeyed. The delegates themselves, instead of discussing 
compromises at Sistova, or even voting in silence, as they 
certainly would have done had they been coerced, received 
the Prince with acclamations, and voted him to supreme 
power, amidst a scene of enthusiasm for which even 
his friends were totally unprepared. Napoleon III. did not 
venture to ask his powers from a Convention. The Members 
may have been ignorant men, and even unable to write—how 
many of those who voted in the Roman Comitia could write?— 
but if they are the people of Bulgaria when they voted for M. 
Zankoff, they are the people of Bulgaria when they vote 
for Prince Alexander, The truth is, they are peasants, savage 
at the heavy taxation and its small result, at the want 
of government and trustworthy Courts, at the failure to create 
a decent police and the consequent insecurity of property, at 
the delay in making improvements such as roads and railways, 
and at the refusal of redress when they complain. They hope, 
vaguely, no doubt, and it may be erroneously, that the Prince 
will do more for them than their very weak, “ popular” 
Ministry, and it is by no means impossible that he will. The 
full character, and especially the intellectual character, of 
Prince Alexander has still to be revealed; but men who have 
watched him closely believe that he isa competent and very 
sincere German Prince, with the merits and defects of that | 
character. He is honestly anxious that Bulgaria should pro- 
sper, and thinks that the road to prosperity lies through strict ; 
administration, managed by honest officials, and guided by a: 
hard-working Ministry, under the presidency of a raler af the J 
Hohenzollern type, who will reward success and puniah mal-f 


feasance without reference to elections. That is the essential 
substance of the proclamation we quote elsewhere. He 
denies that he is seeking “ personal rule,” and promises to 
ask advice from a Council of State, and to leave money 
questions to the Assembly, probably elected by a narrower 
suffrage; but he desires to be real head of the Executive, 
with an effective will in all departments of the Admin- 
istration. As soon as that is thoroughly organised 
and in working order, he will submit a new Con- 
stitution, resembling, it is believed, the Prussian, to 
the great Assembly, a Constitution which will leave him 
much power, but not that of legislation. 

If Prince Alexander is dishonest, which his bitterest 
critics do not allege, or is the tool of a party in St. Peters- 
burg or Vienna, which he angrily denies, cadit quaestio, 
the sooner he falls the better. In the former case, he 
will plunder Bulgaria for himself; and in the latter, waste 
her resources in furthering alien schemes. But if, as we 
believe, he is seeking mainly to give Bulgaria a better 
though stronger Executive, dependent for the time upon him- 
self, we are by no means certain that the revolution he has 
effected will be bad for the Bulgarians. The weak point in 
all the States of the Balkans, Greece included, is the tendency 
of their Parliaments to accept the leadership of mere dema- 
gogues, who make it their object to obtain a majority, and neglect 
all internal administration. Brigandage is only just extinct in 
Greece, and the Government has done little for any internal 
improvement, except, indeed—and it is a marked exception— 
popular education. Servia has been left as wild as it ever 
was, while its rulers have engaged in dynastic intrigues, and 
efforts to support or countermine Austria and Russia. Rou- 
mania never was decently governed till Prince Charles took the 
general control of the Executive into his own hands, and gradu- 
ally formed an efficient army, and an administration which, at 
all events, does its work. He is Hohenzollern, but his kingdom 
is now, of all the old Turkish States, the most advanced. So 
few are the men competent to administer in the old 
Turkish provinces, so great is the desire for place, and 
so low is the standard of pecuniary morality, that without 
a permanent head of the Executive invested with considerable 
powers, politics degenerate into a mere scramble for pay, for 
profitable concessions, and for the popularity which enables 
self-seeking men to secure both. There is corruption, as well 
as a political meaning, at the bottom of all the struggles for 
Railway concessions in the Balkans. The work of governing 
Bulgaria was neglected altogether, and this in a country where, 
unless the Administration is honest and firm, there is no 
power which can secure either redress for injuries or a hearing 
for new demands. The Turks had kiJled out the aristocracy, 
and prevented the growth of large proprietors, till the country 
consists only of peasants, anxious, before all things, for security, 
markets, and light taxation. A good bureaucracy, a well- 
disciplined army, an honest and energeticadministration of Public 
Works, are as much wanted as in France; and these Prince 
Alexander believes that he, and he alone, can secure. That 
these are not all that is required to secure freedom, is true ; 
bat the régime of law is not to be set aside, and the Assembly 
may very speedily obtain an effective power of censure, through 
its control of the purse. 

Part, no doubt, of the bitterness with which the Prince of 
Bulgaria is regarded arises from a belief that he will not 
advance the junction of the Bulgarias as M. Zankoff would 
have done; but that is, we conceive, a delusion. We may 
trust human nature and princely nature to desire any feasible 
extension of territory. Prince Alexander can obtain no sub- 
jects across the Danube or beyond his western border, and is 
certain to look southward for any addition to his dominion. 
He can only obtain one by governing so well that Europe will 
trust him, and that the South Bulgarians, who are just now 
irritated by his attack upon the Constitution, under which they 
would have ruled both Provinces, shall be willing to pass under 
his sway. If North Bulgaria prospers, South Bulgaria will 
very speedily be ready to elect its Prince, more especially if he 
can bring it a strong alliance and a native army, of which, 
when the final debdcle comes, it will stand in the greatest need. 
As to the Prince being a mere agent either of St. Petersburg, 
or Vienna, there also we may trust human nature and the un- 
broken teachings of history. Princesare grateful to their patrons 
while their patrons think as they do. We were all told that 
Roumania was a mere Russian outpoagsthat Prince Charles 
was a nominee of the Courts, and that after Plevna the 
Roamanian Army must be regarded as a corps at the disposal 
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watched and so unpopular, both in Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg, as Roumania. Princes love their independence like 
everybody else, and the Prince of Bulgaria is far more likely 
to be too ambitious for himself, and to eye Constantinople, 
the great ultimate prize, too eagerly, than to be the mere 
agent of any Power. The history he knows best is that of 
Prussia, and with the two Bulgarias he would be possessed of 
larger resources than was Frederick the Great when he started 
on his career. Some one of the Princes of the Balkans must 
one day mount the throne of Byzantium, as the federal head 
of all; and it is to that, and not servitude to any great Power, 
that an ambitious man, in a position like that of Prince 
Alexander, is sure to look. 


CAN ENGLISHMEN ORGANISE? 


7: is perfectly natural and perfectly right that England should 
; admire itself a little for the Volunteer féte of Saturday 
last. A truth does not become a falsehood because it is too 
often repeated, and the fact that fifty-five thousand Englishmen 
deeply engaged in affairs should, without hope of reward or 
fear of punishment, train themselves as soldiers, till they are 
capable of being concentrated at twenty-four hours’ notice on 
one spot, and in readiness, as far as they were concerned, for 
action, is a most creditable feat. It is still more creditable, 
that if need arose, the fifty-five thousand could have been 
raised to two hundred thousand, and that the movement has 
now continued without a break or a falling-off for twenty-one 
years, till there must now be at least 300,000 men within 
the Island perfectly competent, if England were invaded, to 
fill up the ranks of the Regular regiments till every battalion 
should be 2,000 strong, with as many more in Reserve. But 
the most creditable and perhaps most beneficial feature of the 
Review was that there was no disaster or blunder, that the 
Staff did their work, and the Railways did their work, and the 
men did their work, so successfully, that it actually seemed 
as if Englishmen could organise. A check was given 
to the idea that Englishmen must muddle. which, ever 
since the Crimean war, has become so rooted, that 
it exercises a distinctly bad influence on national opinion 
and on all military departments. The country puts up 
with inefficiencies in the Army, with enormous expendi- 
ture without result, and with defeats or quasi-defeats 
abroad, under some impression that they are due to the 
national character, that they cannot be helped, and that 
though sixty thousand undisciplined men can be carried to the 
Crystal Palace, entertained, and fed, without a blunder, the 
same feat cannot be performed with men in uniform, acting 
under orders, The evidence for the rooted belief that 
Englishmen cannot organise is exceedingly small. They 
do organise. The mechanism of the British Post-oflice, which 
covers the whole world, works like that of a watch. The 
Railways pour into and out of London a million of passengers 
a day, passengers who insist on doing as they like, without 
check or accident. The Admiralty never loses hold of a Fleet 
scattered in every sea. The organisation of Trade has reached a 
point at which ademand for freight in Melbourne is feltin London 
next morning, and money paid in at noon in Lombard Street 
is at 3 p.m. drawn by correspondents at Calcutta, Hong Kong, 
Melbourne, or Tobolsk. The mechanism of gigantic establish- 
ments like the Docks never breaks down, while that daily miracle, 
the supply of London with food, is so perfectly carried on, that for 
twenty years it has been arrested but once, and then only par- 
tially and for a few hours; and still the practice of keeping no 
stocks of perishable goods, that is, of relying wholly on 
organisation, is pushed to a dangerous extreme. If a capital 
ander siege is to be saved from extremities, Englishmen save it. 
if aGovernment wishes to be certain that a most delicate work— 
say, the incessant watching of dykes—shall be performed, so to 
speak, automatically, it picks out an Englishman to preside. 
If a great company needs a railway rapidly completed, it applies 
to an English contractor. The organisation of India, which 
from the official point of view is so wonderful, it being pos- 
sible to move the whole Empire to its remotest districts by a 
telegram, is English work. No one expects that his letters 
will not be delivered, or that his friends will be delayed on 
their journeys, or that his commercial orders will remain un- 
fulfilled, or that the Queen’s ships will be out of the way 
when wanted, or that any defect of organisation will occur, 
except when the y is required to account for its 
existence. Then, and then only, Englishmen habitually expect 
a muddle,—that the regiments will not be ready, or that the 
men will not be numerous enough, or that the supplies will be 





misdirected, or that in some way or other there will be either 
a disaster, or a sudden demand for money, energy, and ex. 
traneous aid. A ship is thought of as a machine which wil] 
go while the motive-power lasts, but a regiment is thought of 
as a pack-horse, which must be watched and fed and urged 
and restrained at every moment, and will then in all pro. 
bability come down on its knees, or meet with an impassable 
block. 

Is it not the fair deduction that the English capacity for 
organisation is not applied in Military matters, that somewhere 
or other there is some fatal defect which prevents the national 
efficiency from displaying itsclf in the Army? Why else, 
when every other series of arrangements required by the State 
or demanded by the people is perfected till it works automatic- 
ally, should this one always be jarring and getting out of gear? 
We believe the deduction is true, and that the root of the mischief, 
of the enormous expenditure without result, can best be sought 
by a comparison between the management of the Army and that 
of every other British organism of the same extent. When that 
comparison is made, we shall find, we believe, that in every 
successful English organisation three ideas are obeyed, which 
in the Army are either rejected, or not practically carried out. 
One is that there is always at the top a final authority, be it 
Board, or Committee, or Manager, which can issue orders of 
any kind, reconcile any difference, and dismiss any defaulter, 
There is no such authority in the Army, which, whatever the 
official theory may be, is in practice governed by three powers, 
—the agent of Parliament, the agent of the Crown, and the 
opinion of that great Club, the aggregate body of officers, 
The second idea is that any one who fails shall be dismissed 
pitilessly, without any reference to his needs, or his claims, or 
benevolence, or anything else, except the interests of the work 
—this is carried out in the Navy, till the captain who loses his 
ship is tried, be the tempest never so high—and this is absent 
from the Army, where not only are officers never cashiered for 
failure, but the chiefs hesitate even to dismiss commissaries 
and purveyors who have left regiments without supplies, 
And the third idea is that dismissal shall be a severe penalty, 
shall mean, in fact,temporary ruin. Did any one ever knowa chief 
clerk, or controller, or other official responsible, ruined for spoil- 
ing anexpedition by inefficiency, or neglect, or quarrels with other 
Departments? Never; or if there ever was such an instance, 
he was publicly declared in Parliament an injured man, and 
the whole sting of his downfall taken away. Until the 
Minister, with a professional Board under him, is absolute, 
so far as all below him are concerned, and dismissal for in- 
capacity is unhesitating, and responsible officers are either 
sufficiently paid to make dismissal terrible, or punished with 
imprisonment, there will be no certain efficiency in the Army, 
for none of the principles will be carried out which make 
English organisation succeed. 





THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


_—. lately published Encyclical sums up the whole policy 
of Leo XIII. as regards the temporal authorities with 
whom he is brought into relation. There is a sense, no 
doubt, in which the present Pope is Liberal. He is Liberal 
as compared with Pius IX. in his later years, or with 
Ultramontane doctrinaires generally. Leo XIII. has a very 
clear conception of the several spheres of temporal and 
spiritual authority. He has no desire to subject temporal 
Sovereigns to himself, or to make himself a judge as between 
the claims which contending forms of temporal sovereignty 
have on the allegiance of their subjects. He would like 
to be on good terms with all recognised and established 
Powers, and he is willing to make very great sacrifices in order 
to remain so. M. St. Hilaire has borne witness to the modera- 
tion which the Pope has shown in the very delicate negotia- 
tions which have been going on for the last two years between 
France and the Vatican. Had the Pope so pleased, he might 
have broken off all intercourse with the French Government, 
and no reasonable person could have found fault with him. 
The action of the French Government towards the Religious 
Orders might have been interpreted as covering a policy of 
declared hostility to the Catholic Church, and the Pope would 
have been within his rights if he had preferred open war, to 
such a precarious peace as that which now subsists between 
Church and State in France. But even under this abnormal 
strain, Leo XIII. remained true to his original aim. Vexa- 
tious as it must have been to find that the French Govern- 
ment showed him no more consideration than they would have 
shown to Pius IX., he never for an instant allowed his vexa- 
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tion to get the better of him. The Jesuits have been expelled ; 
other Religious Orders have been dispersed ; processions have 
been forbidden; a variety of petty slights have been in- 
flicted on religion, but through it all the Pope has remained 
silent. He could not speak without saying things about the 
French Government which he knew would be made to carry a 
different sense from that which he would intend them to 
carry. The French Legitimists are ardent Catholics, just as 
many English Conservatives are ardent Churchmen. But in 
both cases there is a marked disposition to make the religious 
element in their creed the handmaid aud minister of the poli- 
tical element. A Legitimist Catholic is a devoted son of the 
Pope, but then he is convinced that the only way in which he 
can serve the Pope is by overthrowing the Republic, and re- 
storing the Comte de Chambord. It matters nothing to him 
that the Pope is anxious not to be served in this way. He 
knows the needs of religion better than the Pope knows 
them, and, besides, he wishes to bring down his two 
birds with his one stone. If he can succeed in asso- 
ciating the cause of religion with the cause of the 
Bourbon Restoration, all the religious feeling that is left 
in France will be enlisted on the right side in_ politics. 
Leo XIII. has been at very great pains not to give these de- 
voted but designing children the inch which they may confuse 
with the ell. For one thing, he sees the other side of the 
question. A policy which associated the religious feeling of 
the French nation with the Legitimists would enlist all the 
anti-Legitimist feeling of the French nation with the enemies 
of the Church. From this point of view, it would have been 
bad policy to say a word which could be turned to the 
purpose of any political faction. From another point of 
view, it would have been wrong in principle. Leo XIIL., 
unlike Pius IX., has a political as well as a religious 
creed, and it is one which prevents him from giving 
any preference to one form of government over another. 
He regards with equal complacency empires, kingdoms, and 
Republics. He holds, with St. Paul, that it is the powers that 
be, not the powers that ought to be, that are ordained of God. 
Consequently, it is equally a matter of religious obligation to 
submit to them. Authority does not come ultimately from the 
people, it comes from God; all that the people can do is to 
designate the persons or institutions in whom this authority is 
vested. They do not confer the right to rule, they only deter- 
mine by whom this right shall be exercised. The Church has 
no preference for the rule of many, or the rule of one, pro- 
vided that the rule itself is just, and tends to further the 
common good. If it fails to answer to this definition, if, that 
is, the temporal authority, originally derived from God, is 
used to exact anything repugnant to natural justice or 
divine law, it becomes a duty to disregard it. Christians 
must obey God, rather than man. But their resistance 
must be directed against the acts of the unrighteous 
Government, not against its form. So long as the temporal 
authority ministers justice, it is to be obeyed with equal readi- 
ness and equally as a matter of duty, whether the institutions 
in which it is enshrined are Monarchical or Republican. 

This is the doctrine which the new Encyclical is intended 
to preach, and it will be seen that it is likely to be equally 
distasteful to extreme Monarchists and extreme Republicans. 
The divine right of Kings, and the abstract rights of the 
people, are alike denied in it. The Pope knows nothing of 
abstract rights in polities. He has but two tests by which to 
judge temporal authority. Does it exist? and is it doing 
justice? Is it, that is to say, so established and accepted that 
it may fairly be classed among the powers that be? Does it, on 
the whole, aim at securing the well-being of its subjects ? It was 
not to be expected that a doctrine which is equally opposed to 
the two most popular forms of Continental political thought 
would be received with much favour. The Papal theory will 
seem natural and reasonable to Englishmen, because English- 
men, for the most part, still regard the substance of govern- 
ment as more important than the form, and are traditionally 
familiar with the obedience due to a de fucto authority. 
Abroad, it is different. Where Reactionary ideas prevail, 
Republican institutions are viewed as things essentially wicked. 
No amount of popular consent can purge them of their original 
vice. Where advanced Republican ideas prevail, the Encyclical 
is hateful, because it restricts the sphere and function of the 
people, and denies that they are the ultimate source of authority. 
If Leo XIII. had proclaimed that every Frenchman was bound 
to submit himself to Henry V., he would have given far less 
offence to the Extreme Left than by saying, as he does in 
effect, that Frenchmen are bound to obey the Republican 





Government because it belongs to the powers that be, and as 
such is ordained of God and derives its authority from God. 
An advanced Republican—a Republican of M. Clémenceau’s 
way of thinking—would rather obey a king of his own making 
than a Republic of God’s making. The provoking thing is 
that he never can succeed in doing this. The moment that he 
had really made his king, the Papal theory would at once 
apply to him, and he would become a power ordained of God, 
and having a divine claim on the obedience of his subjects. 

Whether the doctrine of the Encyclical is calculated to 
stand the Church in much stead is another question, and one 
which it is doing the Pope but bare justice to say has probably 
never occurred to him, A Democratic Pope might have a con- 
siderable field spread out before him. He would have a great 
deal to get over in the immediate past, but he would also have 
many chances open to him in the future. But a Whig Pope, 
a Pope whose Encyclical reads like the beginning of Burke’s 
* Reflections,” a Pope who is on the side of temporal authority 
everywhere, and who wishes Kings and Emperors should rule 
their people well, in order that their people may have no 
just or even colourable plea for overthrowing them, seems 
almost an anachronism. He neither stands altogether apart 
from temporal controversies, nor when he intervenes in them 
does he take the winning side. The powers that be 
are altogether at a discount in contemporary Europe. 
Everywhere there is the same desire to go backward 
or forward, to limit the divine authority in matters 
political to the creation of a legitimate King, or to deny that 
the divine authority can have a share in the creation of any 
Government whatever. The extreme Democrats of the Con- 
tinent would regard the Republic itself as Nehushtan, if it 
claimed to be of divine origin, or even to subsist by divine 
acquiescence. The best chance that a despot would have of 
securing their allegiance would be to call himself Antichrist. 
With this overpowering recommendation in his favour, his 
political illegitimacy might be condoned. He would be one 
of the powers that be, and yet even Leo XIII. could hardly 
say of him that he was ordained of God. Upon a world 
animated with such tempers as these, the theological Whig- 
gism of the last Encyclical is sadly wasted. If Leo XIII. 
were in search of a motto, he might well take,— Cum his 
qui oderunt pacem, eram pacificus; cum loquebar illis, 
impugnabant me gratis.” 








LOSS AND GAIN IN RECENT THEOLOGY. 
| R. MARTINEAU, whose genius has done more to mould 

the religious philosophy of the present day, especially in 
its conflict with empiricism and materialism, than that of any 
other thinker of our time, has just delivered an address to the 
students of Manchester New College, in which he estimates, 
from his own point of view, the “ Loss and Gain” in recent 
Theological developments. His title reminds us of a very dif- 
ferent book, Cardinal Newman’s estimate of the “ Loss and 
Gain” which the hero of his remarkable tale had to balance 
when he left the English Church for that of Rome. Dr. 
Martineau, of course, in a very brief address, cannot go over 
the ground which his own mind must have travelled with any- 
thing like the elaboration of Dr. Newman, and only touches the 
heads of the great subject with which he deals. But it is 
obvious that the two estimates of “Loss and Gain” made 
by these two very different men of genius are nearly oppo- 
site; that nearly everything which Dr. Martineau regards 
as gain, Dr. Newman would have regarded as loss, and that 
nearly everything that Dr. Newman regarded as gain, Dr. 
Martineau would have regarded as loss. It is curious enough 
to contrast the general conclusions of the two men. “ English- 
men,” said Dr. Newman, through the mouth of one of his 
characters more than thirty years ago, when near his summing- 
up of the loss and gain of conversion, “ have many gifts; faith 
they have not. Other nations inferior to them in many things 
still have faith. Nothing will stand in place of it; not a 
sense of the beauty of Catholicism, or of its usefulness, or of its 
antiquity ; not an appreciation of the sympathy which it shows 
towards sinners; not an admiration of the martyrs and early 
Fathers and a delight in their writings. Individuals may dis- 
play a trusting gentleness or a conscientiousness which demands 
our reverence; still, till they have faith, they have not the 
foundation, and their superstructure will fall. They will not 
be blessed, they will do nothing in religious matters till they 
begin by an act of unreserved faith inghe word of God, whatever 
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it be,—till they go out of themselves; till they cease to make 
something within them their standard, till they oblige their will 
to perfect what reason leaves sufficient indeed, but incomplete. 
And when they shall recognise this defect in themselves and try 
to remedy it, then they will recognise much more; they will be 
on the road very shortly to be Catholics.” That, of course, is 
the form in which the case against the tendencies visible in 
recent theology would be presented by a Roman Catholic, but 
the Romanising element in it is not that with which we have 
any concern. Of course, Dr. Newman regarded the Catholic 
Church as the representative on earth of God’s revealed will, 
but the argument we have quoted was not an argument for 
trusting that or any other Church, but for trusting God’s 
revelation as something higher and worthier than man’s own 
sense of fitness, for fixing the mind on something outside 
men, and ceasing to make “something within them their 
standard.” Dr. Martineau’s estimate of loss and gain in recent 
theology, is a computation conducted on the most opposite 
principle conceivable as to what is loss and what gain. Hecon- 
gratulates his former pupils on “the disappearance from our 
branch of the Reformed Churches, of all external authority in 
matters of religion,’—and what he means by external authority, 
he tells us clearly enough. He goes so far, indeed, as expressly 
to condemn the attempt “ to extract a proof of eternal life from 
the records of Christ’s resurrection,” which he speaks of as one 
of a class of mistakes justifying a feeling of moral “ humilia- 
tion.” And he explains himself further as follows :— 


“The Catholic prediction, so often made when Luther threw off 
the restraints of ecclesiastical Tradition, has at last come true; and 
the yoke of the Bible follows the yoke of the Church. The phrases 
which we have heard repeated with enthusiasm,—that ‘the Bible, 
and the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants,’—that ‘Scripture 
is the rule of faith and practice,—are, indeed, full of historical 
interest, but for minds at once sincere and exact, have lost their 
magic power. I need not remind you how innocently, and how in- 
evitably, this has come about; how completely the conception of a 
Canonical literature that shall for ever serve as a Divine statute- 
book, belongs to a stage of culture that has passed away; how widely 
discrepant are the types of doctrine and the conceptions of morals 
and the recitals of fact, in different parts of this supposed uniform 
manual; and how, if you disown these human inequalities and insist 
on artificially filling up its valleys and levelling its hills, you destroy 
a region glorious in beauty, and doom its running waters to stagnate 
in unwholesome fens. It is simply a fact that dictated faith and duty 
are no longer possible, and that, by way of textual oracle, you can 
carry to the soul no vision of God, no contrition for sin, no sigh for 
righteousness. The time is past when a doctrine could save itself 
from criticism by taking refuge under an apostle’s word, or a futurity 
authenticate itself by a prophet’s forecast, or a habit become obliga- 
tory by evangelical example. To our function, as witnesses for 
divine things, this seems at first a disastrous change, little short of a 
loss of both the credentials and the instructions which legitimate our 
message. We naturally think how easy was the preacher’s task 
when he had only to exhibit the sacred seal, and make clear the 
sentences it covered, and the reason of men would accept them as 
truth and the will would bow before them ; when doubts of Providence 
fled from the sufferer at the mere sound of the words, ‘ The hairs of 
your head are all numbered;’ and the shadows of death vanished 
before the voice, ‘This mortal must put on immortality ;’ and the 
guilty conscience shuddered to hear, ‘There shall in nowise enter 
therein anything that is unclean, or that maketh abomination and a 
lie” Inour moments of weakness, when we cry, ‘Ab, Lord God, 
behold I cannot speak, for I am a child!’ we may long for some 
infallible support which may bear our burden, and relieve the strain 
of thought and love. But itis just in order to bear this burden, to 
sift out the eternally true and good from transient and tempting 
semblances, and make the divine light glow amid human things, that 
we have girded up our wills and set apart our lives for spiritual 
service. And if there were a book-theology ever so perfect, the 
verbal quintessence of all transcendent truth, the more we spared 
our own souls and depended upon it, the less should we pierce to the 
seats of conviction, and rekindle sight for the blind. Religion is not 
the truth of any stereotyped propositions, but the highest life of the 
moving spirit, nor can it be conveyed from mind to mind, except by 
the vibration of harmonic chords.” 


So that the very tendency which Dr. Newman, when he left the 
Anglican Church, selected for special condemnatiou,—the ten- 
dency, we mean, to lean on a purely human and subjective 
standard of truth, Dr. Martineau selects, thirty-three years 
later, as a matter for special satisfaction,—and, if so, no 
doubt one in respect of which the modern Unitarians are justly 
entitled to very special congratulation. 

How are we to explain this absolute and violent contradic- 
tion between two men of high religious genius, each of whom 
has done much to fortify the religious spirit of the age 
against the materialism of the day, in Churches far removed 
from the sphere of their own special influence? Or shall we 
infer that one at least of the two was entering on a wholly false 
and misleading track ee doubt, the one had entered defini- 








tively on the track which led to a recognition of an infallible 
authority for the definition of divine'truth, while the other hag 
long ago chosen that track which leads to an ideal and religions 
rationalism indeed, but still to pure rationalism,—in other words 
the recognition of the human conscience and reason as the final 
and only index of the law and reason of God. But what we 
want o consider is this, whether either of them is, so far ag we 
can judge, wholly wrong or wholly right. And the answer we 
should give is this,—that while Dr. Newman and the Catholics 
go much,—we might almost say demonstrably,—too far, in 
assuming for those elements of revelation which stretch 
beyond the verge of our utmost “ verifying faculties,” 
whether of reason or conscience, the same degree and kind of 
authority which belongs to those elements reflected and echoed 
in our own minds, Dr. Martineau goes quite as much too far 
in congratulating himself and his brethren on their having 
thrown off the yoke of external authority altogether, and 
having learnt to limit revelation by the area of the strictly 
natural religion in their own hearts and minds, and to deny it 
all extension and all authority beyond that which those hearts 
and minds can give. We will explain our meaning rather more 
at length. 

The Catholic Church, as it seems to us, accustoms her children 
to look habitually for a degree of certainty in relation to the 
most incidental and, as we may say, arbitrary regions of reli- 
gious speculation, which is not really to be got, if only for this 
reason,—that if you lay down your dogmas in these matters so 
absolutely, they react on you so as to suggest doubt as to the 
authority of the organisation which speaks so confidently and pre- 
cisely on questions on which our reason and conscience do not 
speak confidently at all. For instance, in the very conversation 
from which we have quoted, Dr. Newman makes his Roman priest 
say, “I understand what a Catholic means by going by the voice 
of the Church; it means, practically, by the voice of the first 
priest he meets. Every priest is the voice of the Church.” Now, 
that view is, we think, a very natural consequence of the exces- 
sive importance attached by the Catholic Church to external 
authority. But the effect of it is that the Church in all ages 
has spoken through priests what in the next age it has had to 
correct as false. In one of the earliest centuries, numberless 
priests of high authority maintained that no layman, still lessa 
heathen, could baptize effectually ; and yet soon that opinion was 
formally condemned. In century after century,.up to our own 
time, priests of the highest authority have preached, with the 
most earnest belief in their own absolute authority to declare 
divine truth, and have even published to the world “ consensu 
superiorum,” doctrines of Hell which are now declared by equally 
high authorities to be quite unauthorised by the Church, and 
which it is at least not impossible that within our own time the 
Pope may ex cathedra condemn. No wonder, then, that Protest- 
ants distrust a Church which has so accustomed her children to 
rely on infallible external tests of truth, that the very organs 
of the Church preach century after century, without in 
the least doubting their own right to do so, dogmas which 
the Church herself, on reflection, finds herself compelled to 
modify, to soften, to limit, in reality and substantially, to retract 
and deny. Fullof the sense of her own infallibility, the Roman 
Church thinks that on all points of theology she ought to have 
a clear judgment, and the consequence is that her priests have 
often declared as truths of revelation what were not even 
decisions of the Church, but only their own private opinions, 
moulded in the atmosphere of a particular country and par- 
ticular age. This results, in our opinion, from relying too much 
on the Church’s power of understanding and interpreting those 
aspects of revelation which range far beyond the scope of the 
reason and moral apprehension of man. 

On the other hand, we cannot im the least enter into Dr. 
Martineau’s position that there is, and can be, nothing in reve- 
lation worthy of our reverence and acceptance which does 
not demonstrate itself to our moral and religious intuitions, 
—in other words, that natural and revealed religion must 
in effect mean the same thing, since a truth once revealed 
to the reason and conscience becomes virtually a truth of natural 
religion, while a truth not so revealed cannot be, tothe man whose 
moral or intellectual faculties have not grasped it as truth, a 
truth at all. What we should say is this,—that all who believe 
in God at all as a Being whose ways are not as our ways, nor his 
thoughts as our thoughts, ought to expect to find, in his revela- 
tions to us, first, that which we can discern to be absolutely 
true; next, that which we can discern to be full of difficulty, but 
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still, on the whole, impressing us as coming from above, and not 
from beneath us; and lastly, that which we could not discern 
to be true at all, did it not come in close connection with 
truths which encompass and overwhelm us, and from that close 
connection, derive an authority of its own, to which it is only 
right to accord a definite share of influence on the conduct of 
our lives. We do not think that the authority of these different 
classes of truths can ever be identical, for this simple reason,— 
that the moment we get out of our depth in the world of truth, 
that moment we are in danger of defining wrongly, if we 
define too much at all,—are in danger, in fact, of undermining 
the very evidence on which we accept all divine truth, 


if we insist on translating into our definite human dialect the 


mysteries of God. ‘That revelation which reason and con- 
science clearly understand and accept, is necessarily of the 
highest possible authority, because we know exactly what it is, 
where it begins and where it ends. That which reason and con- 
science only recognise as coming from above, though lying, 
more or less, beyond our grasp, is of less authority, so far, and 
only so far, as there are a great many different ways of inter- 
preting its significance, and the character of its divine origin. 
That which derives its authority solely from its close association 
with what really controls and rules us, has necessarily an 
authority of a vaguer and less definite kind. But it is to us 
almost unintelligible how a theologian who believes as strongly 
as Dr. Martineau in a self-revealing God, should seem to identify 
all authority in religion with that which has fully and finally 
incorporated itself with human nature, so that it involves a direct 
disloyalty to reason and conscience to doubt of it at all. This 
seems to us just as unreasonable as for a child to take nothing 
on its father’s authority, except what that father can demon- 
strate to the undeveloped reason and conscience of its tender age. 
When, for instance, Dr. Martineau writes as follows, he seems 
to us to take for granted at one and the same time, first, that 
Christ was so immeasurably our moral and spiritual superior 
as to be able to regenerate our nature; and next, that we are so 
immeasurably his intellectual superiors, that we can disentangle 
all his illusions from his truths, can see through his dream of 
supernatural power, and ‘strip him of all the disguises in which 
partly his own and partly his disciples’ imagination dressed 
him :— 


“Take the measure of another great change which, though gradual 
and timid in its advance, has for us reached its completion within 
our own memory,—the disappearance from our faith of the entire 
Messianic mythology. Ispeak not merely of the lost ‘argument 
from prophecy,’ now melted away by better understanding of the 
Hebrew writings, or of the interior relation, under any aspect, of the 
Old Testament and the New, but of the total discharge from our re- 
ligious conceptions of that central Jewish dream which was always 
asking, ‘ Art thow he that should come, or look we for another ? and 
of all its stage, its drama, and its scenery. It no longer satisfies us 
to say that Jesus realised the divine promise in a sense far transcend- 
ing the national preconception, and revealed at last the real meaning 
of the Spirit which spake in Isaiah. Such forced conforming of the 
Jewish ideal to the Christian facts, by glorifying the one and 
theorising on the other, was inevitable to the first disciples, and could 
not but colour all that they remembered and thought and wrote; 
and the imagination of Christendom, working with undiscriminating 
faith on these mixed materials, has drawn upon its walls a series of 
sacred pictures, from which art has loved to reproduce whatever is 
tender and sublime, and which have broken silence in the Divina 
Comedia, in the Paradise Lost and Regained, in plaintive Passion 
Music, and the kindling popular hymn. ll this is of intense interest 
to us as literature, as art, as the past product of devout genius; nor 
will I too rigorously question those elements of it which fairly admit 
of symbolic use in setting forth the truths we really mean and the 
affections we deeply feel. But, as objective reality, as a faithful re- 
presentation of our invisible and ideal universe, it is gone from us; 
gone therefore from our interior religion, and become an outside 
mythology. From the person of Jesus, for instance, everything 
official, attached to him by evangelists or divines, has fallen away : 
when they put such false robe upon him, they were but leading him 
to death. The pomp of royal lineage and fulfilled prediction, the 
prerogatives of King, of Priest, of Judge, the Advent with retinue of 
angels on the clouds of heaven, are to us mere deforming investitures, 
misplaced like court-dresses on ‘the spirits of the just;’ and he is 
simply the Divine flower of humanity, blossoming after ages of 
spiritual growth,—the realised possibility of life in God. And if he 
is this, he has no consciously exceptional part to play, but only to be 
what he is, to follow the momentary love, to do and say what the 
hour may bring, to be quiet under the sorrows which pity and purity 
incur, and die away in the prayer of inextinguishable trust. And, to 
see him thus, we go to his native fields and the village homes of Gali- 
lee, and the roads of Samaria, and the streets and courts of Jeru- 
salem, where the griefs and wrongs of his time bruised him and 
brought out the sublime fragrance of his spirit. All that has been 
added to that real historic scene,—the angels that hang around his 
birth, and the fiend that tempts his youth; the dignities that await 
his future,—the throne, the trumpet, the great assize, the bar of 
judgment; with all the apocalyptic splendours and terrors that 





ensue, Hades and the Crystal sea, Paradise and the Infernal gulf ; 
nay, the very boundary-walls of the kosmic panorama that contains 
these things,—have for us utterly melted away, and left us amid the 
infinite space and silent stars.” 

If all this Messianic side of Christ is mythology, where is his 
truth? M. Havet is far more reasonable from this point 
of view than Dr. Martineau. He strips off all that Dr. 
Martineau strips off; but then, after doing so, he does not 
hesitate to speak frankly of the narrow and ignorant Jndaism 
which he finds beneath. Those who see what Dr. Martineau sees 
in Christ are surely marvellously rash in assuming that no 
true supernatural power over nature, and no true vision of the 
eternal past from which, in our Lord's own belief, he issued, and 
of the eternal future into which he passed, was combined with 
that marvellous spiritual might. It seems to us one of the 
most wonderful characteristics of religious rationalism, that while 
it finds what it truly finds in our Lord’s history, it is so much 
offended as it is at finding other tokens of divine life and power, 
and other visions of truth which are not accorded to ordinary men 
To pare away revelation to the dimensions of natural religion, 
seems to us to imply something like a latent doubt that it is 
revelation,—i.c., truth revealed to us by one above us at all,—~ 
and not rather the spontaneous divination of the human mind, 
opening by its own intrinsic energies to a sudden augury of 
its origin and destinies. 


SOCIAL PRECEDENCE. 

“ @YOCIETY ” will be grateful to Sir Bernard Burke for his 

te) * Book of Precedence,” just issued. It is only a bound 
pamphlet of eighty-seven pages, clearly printed,* and con- 
tains scarcely any reading; but once armed with it, any lady, 
however ill-educated in the subject, can in five minutes decide 
finally on the status of any guest bearing any title, however in- 
significant, and this not only as against a guest of any other 
degree, but any one of the same degree, but of a different date 
of creation. She has only to look at the numbers prefixed to the 
names of two persons presumably or apparently equal, and she 
will at once perceive to which of them she is bound to accord 
the pas. ‘That will be a great relief to her mind, if she is inex- 
perienced, for it is becoming impossible to carry all the rules 
in one’s head, and the multitude of the “titled” is becoming 
overwhelming. You never see an Anglo-Indian or hear of a 
colonist who is not décoré in some way or other, and as sensitive 
about the letters after his name as a Peer about the date of his 
creation. Observers of manners are always complaining that 
“Society ” in England, and especially in London, is becoming too 
vastand is spoiled by its own numerousness; but we doubt if even 
they are aware to what an extent the lavish grants of the last 
half-century have recruited the ranks of those who are entitled 
to what we may call “ legal” precedence, i.e., precedence recog- 
nised on ceremonial occasions by the Crown. The area covered 
by precedence is not so great as is commonly supposed, for 
office, though it conveys it to men, does not, in this country, 
convey it to their wives—the rule in India and the Colonies is 
different—the distinction being that office is a “ status,” and 
not a “ dignity,” but the number within the area increases at 
a tremendous rate. We have no means of giving exact statis- 
tics, but, taking the Peers’ and Baronets’ families at the ordinary 
proportion, and accepting marriage as usual among the Knights 
and Companions of the Orders, there must be, at least, 9,600 
decorated persons in English society, each entitled to some 
shade of legal precedence, marked, in at least 6,500 cases, 
by some distinctive titular prefix. There are now some 
1,900 Knights and Companions alone. This is exclusive 
of the precedence given to Military or Naval rank, or to 
certain offices, such as “J. P.,” or to certain professions, such 
as the Bar, and includes only those holding some “dignity,” how- 
ever cheap, by permission of the Crown, or by that “courtesy ” 
which is recognised, though not legalised, when the names occur 
in a gazette, and sanctioned in the official “Tables of Preced- 
ence.” It is impossible to remember all the shades of such 
distinctions,—for example, even Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
forgets constantly the relative precedence of the Orders, while 
the precedence of “Companions” inter se would tax the 
memory of a bank clerk, who can remember, accurately enough 
for the authentication of cheques, from one thousand to two 





* Page 10, however, should be reprinted. As it stands, Sir B. Burke is made to 
affirm that the piecedence of ** Peers of the United Kingdom,” i.c., Peers created 
since 1700, is settled by 31 Henry VILIl.,cap. 10. Their rank may bea fair de- 
duction from the statute, but King Henry's nobles could not have foretold the 
Acts of Union. 
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thousand separate accounts. Who is to remember that Brown, 
Companion of St. Michael and St. George, is above Robinson, 
Companion of the Indian Empire? To be relieved from the 
burden of recollecting is, for most men and all women, a great 
luxury; and we predict for Sir Bernard Burke’s authoritative 
brochure, which is hardly heavier than this newspaper, an un- 
usual success. 

In glancing over his compilation, we have been struck with 
one general source of confusion, at least among the ignorant, 
and one or two exposures of popular errors. There is, for in- 
stance, an impression, so deeply rooted that we hesitate to ques- 
tion it, that the Sovereign, as the source of honour, can grant 
any precedence she will; and this theory has been acted on at 
least once, in the precedence granted to Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh. But, according to Sir Bernard Burke, this is not the 
case, much of the precedence among Peers being settled by 
statutes, notably the one of Henry VIII., quoted in a foot- 
note, and the Acts of Union. The Queen apparently—sup- 
posing her to desire the change—could not give a Catholic 
Archbishop of Westminster precedence over the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, without a statute; or order that a Marquis, unless 
of Royal descent, in which case there is a doubt, should precede 
a Duke. We had thought, in our ignorance, that the right was 
unlimited, and extended even to the power to give an untitled 
gentleman place before the Barons. We are pretty certain, too 
—though we would defer upon the point to any great social 
expert—that in society a lady who inherits rank from her 
father higher than that of the Peer she marries receives preced- 
ence according to her birth-claim; that a Duke’s daughter, for 
example, married to a Baron, would rank above a Baroness; but 
Sir Bernard says this is entirely wrong. He will receive remon- 
strances, we imagine, from a good many ladies who carefully pre- 
serve the Christian name marking their descent; but his state- 
ment is most absolute :—‘ A lady, having precedence by birth 
(for instance, the daughter of a Peer, Baronet, or Knight) retains 
her innate rank and precedence although married toa Commoner; 
but if she be married to a Peer, her precedence is that of her 
husband.” The great cause of confusion, however, is the 
difference made by experts and by the Crown between the rank 
of women when derived from their husbands’ “ dignity,” and 
when derived from their husbands’ office. The smallest “ title,” 
be it only the Companionship of an Order like that of St. 
Michael and St. George, confers definite precedence on its 
recipient and on his wife—Mrs. Brown, wife of a C.M.G., being 
entitled to precedence of Mrs. Million,—but the highest office 
confers no precedence on the wife. Mrs. Tait, the wife of the 
first subject in England outside Royalty, ranked after any City 
Knight’s wife; and Mrs. Gladstone, wife of the highest-placed 
official in the Empire, ranks only as a baronet’s daughter. This is 
well understood about Bishops, because people remember Queen 
Elizabeth’s Catholic sneer, and Lord Palmerston’s smiling jest 
—he said he really must knight the Bishops, to give their 
wives some precedence, and get rid of their worry—but the 
universality of the rule is not equally well remembered, and 
except in very strict houses, or on very ceremonial occasions, 
Society insists on classing husband and wife together, or rather 
on giving to the wife her husband's precedence. Privy Coun- 
cillors’ wives are seldom sent into the ruck, though they have 
no legal right, any more than the wives of esquires and gentle- 
men, of whom Sir Bernard Burke cruelly says :—‘ The status 
of an Esquire or Gentleman is not a dignity, and therefore the 
wife of either has, strictly speaking, no peculiar place on the 
General Scale of Precedence.’ The confusion is, more- 
over, increased by what we cannot but consider a deficiency 
in the official tables published on authority by Sir Bernard 
Burke. Society insists that a Member of Parliament shall 
have some sort of precedence, just as in America, where there 
is no legal precedence, a Senator usually receives it, but a 
Member has no legal claim, This omission is the more notable, 
because in the warrants, patents, or whatever they are, issued 
for the-Colonies, the Members of Assembly always rank before 
the remainder of ordinary colonists, and convey the same pre- 
cedence to their wives. The matter is of infinitely small import- 
ance, except as regards Cabinet Ministers, who should receive 
much higher rank than they do; but if Society is to be classi- 
fied at all, it is more convenient that the legal classification 
and the classification accepted by opinion and usage should run 
together. 

It is always asserted that as democracy advances in Great 
Britain, the curious passion for precedence will die out; but we 








should like to see some evidence for that belief. We should say 
that it had increased most decidedly of late years, and that 
titular distinction—we do not mean pedigree distinction, which 
is a much older passion, and has produced higher results--was 
beginning to be sought as a protection against the money power. 
That is certainly the case among the Services, whose eminent 
members, especially if civilians, feel without titles not only as 
if they were lost in the crowd, but as if they were humiliated 
by their usual want of income. They desire to be so far 
decorated as to be on a drawing-room equality with the 
people who have made fortunes. The vastness of society 
contributes, too, to the same result, till we are told that the 
pressure for decorations is of “ untold bitterness,” and Minis- 
ters are more worried by applications for “ dignities” which 
they themselves regard with contempt, than by any other kind 
of application. Everybody wants to have something, if it is 
only a star, and offices to which knighthood is attached by 
prescription—such as Indian and Colonial Judgeships—become 
distinctly more valuable from that circumstance; while simple 
knighthood, which for a few years became ridiculous, has risen 
again to a quite perceptible appreciation. The fight for pre- 
cedence among the untitled, especially in the Services, is as 
bitter as ever; while we imagine the squire of pedigree, but no 
decoration, shows himself even more disposed to claim his due. 
It is said, by people who are glad to say it, that the desire 
is mainly felt by women, but we believe there is very little 
foundation for the scoff. It is men, not women, who bother 
Ministers, and who desire to be in some way marked out 
from the crowd, and relieved of that sense of shyness which 
follows from a consciousness of an indefinite, perhaps an 
indefinable position in society. That, at least, struck us, when 
we heard it once pleaded as the only justification for Baronets, 
as the most rational of many explanations. We see no 
particular objection to the system, if it really stimulates 
the Services, or acts as a counterbalance to the money- 
power; and after all, a ribbon is a very cheap way of 
acknowledging the labour and fidelity of a life. The distri- 
bution has, however, been pushed of late years to the verge of 
lavishness, till for an official to remain undecorated is a kind of 
slur, and till men who have governed millions, but have been 
accidentally passed over in the distribution of honours, are 
pointed at as men against whom Government must have some 
secret record. 





HOUSEHOLD GUIDES AND RECEIPT-BOOKS. 
6 HO reads, and to his reading brings not a spirit and 
judgment equal or superior, uncertain and unsettled 
still remains, crude or intoxicate.” It is a far cry from “ Para- 
dise Regained ’”’ to the showers of Household Guides and 
Receipt-books, or food papers in magazines, that come pouring 
upon us all, though perhaps some link of connection might be 
got out of the feast in the Second Book (which has, indeed, been 
instructively criticised) ; but Milton’s often quoted dictum 
applies with striking force to the cases of such weak brothers 
and sisters as surrender themselves to the sole guidance 
of the popular food literature. “Crude or intoxicate’ they 
still remain, unless their own spirit and judgment is 
equal or superior to that of the author. Much valuable 
instruction is to be got out of such literature; it is usually 
worth its money; but it should be approached in the inquisitive 
spirit of the student immortalised by Professor Tait, who, on 
being instructed in the way to work an equation, asked, “ But 
suppose # should turn out not to be the unknown quantity 
after all?” The housewife who with absolute docility obeys 
the receipt set before her in the book or the magazine, will too 
often find that the product turns out not to be the right dish 
after all. Mrs. Carlyle seems to have said that when her 
husband complained that his dinners were uneatable even by a 
philosopher, she wept, shut herself up with a cookery-book, and 
ere long sallied forth from her retirement, qualified to content 
even the organism of the man who had sacrificed his assimila- 
tive forces to the problem of the three bodies. But facts are 
against the lady’s accuracy, for only a few years afterwards we 
find a critic vehemently accusing her husband of dyspepsia 
of the blackest dye, and accompanying the charge with a recom- 
mendation which we decline to quote here for the benefit of a 
familiar and “ quite too consummately awful” quack medicine. 
No; not even when read with tears, are cookery books to be 
trusted. 
It is a great thing, Cookery; it is also well to know what 
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js wholesome and nutritious; and the higher the authority, 
the better. A year or two ago, in a Revenue case (an un- 
licensed eating-house keeper having been prosecuted for allow- 
ing a customer to sit down over a saucer of hot tripe), no 
less a person than Sir William Grove, the author of “The 
Correlation of Physical Forces,” thought it his duty to 
defend tripe, and declare, if we may trust the report, that 
though it had been depreciated in the course of the 
trial, it was agreeable, wholesome, and nutritious. Since the 
days when Domitian called the Senate together to discuss the 
cooking of a turbot, never were food questions treated from so 
lofty a point of view. The food advertisements alone might 
tempt any one to study organic chemistry, though we have not 
yet got so far as the American newspapers, in which an adver- 
tisement of phosphorus pills begins by inquiring, “ Why were 
fishermen chosen for Apostles? Because fish contains much 
phosphorus, which is the true brain-food, and great mental energy 
was required in the first advocates of our holy faith. Try,” &c. 
Even in London, there are houses of refreshment which advertise 
their “ snacks of fish” as “ rich in phosphorus, or brain-power ;”’ 
and, indeed, at luncheon-time you may see the customers emerg- 
ing after their meal, looking conscious of aggrandised intellectual 
force. But how recent all this stuff is! Did it not have its 
beginning from somewhere about the time of the Irish famine ? 
It was when Cobbett’s “accursed root” failed us, that we first 
heartily gave our minds to haricot beans, Indian corn, and 
economical cooking. ‘The great Soyer told us that, while 
engaged under the authority of Government in a mission to 
Ireland (1847), it dawned upon his receptive intelligence that 
the “million” were more worthy of his attention than the 
“wealthy few;” but that in going about to instruct “the 
million” in cookery, he found himself baffled by his ignorance 
of their ways and means. It became necessary for him 
to visit their homes, scrutinise their saucepans and frying- 
pans, and watch them in the very act of preparing 
their food :—‘ My readers will easily perceive that whilst 
semi-buried in my fashionable culinary sanctum at the 
Reform Club, surrounded by the élite of society, who daily 
honoured me with their visits in that lounge of good-cheer, I 
could not gain, through the stone walls of that massive edifice, 
the slightest knowledge of cottage life. Determined,” continued 
M. Soyer, “to carry out my long-thought-of project, I cheer- 
fully bade adieu to my wealthy employers, leaving them in a 
most thriving condition, regretting only my fair visitors ; 
and, like a joyful pilgrim of the olden time, I set forth 
on my journey, visiting on my route every kind of philan- 
thropic and other useful institution, but more especially 
the domains of that industrial class, the backbone of 
every free country,—the people.” From the epoch-making 
volume which followed upon these astounding peregrinations, 
which was dedicated to the Earl of Shaftesbury, and sold by 
hundreds of thousands, the arts of household management and 
cookery began to be accounted as things to be taught in books 
and schools. Not that either books or schools for such matters 
were new; but now they became popular, and they have gone 
on multiplying and asserting themselves ever since. 


The Household Guides form a literature by themselves, and 
neither they nor the Cookery Books are unedifying, if read 
with an inquiring mind. But it is to be hoped that 
husbands of “limited means” do not often take the theorems 
for granted, and criticise the poor wife’s management on 
the strength of receipts which furnish forth “an appetising 
dinner for six persons” at a cost of 1s. 4d., and con- 
‘clude by recommending that what is left should be warmed 
up, as a relish for breakfast, next morning. Still, it must 
be a shock to a married working-man, earning 18s. a week, 
or a married City clerk, earning 30s., to find that his wife’s 
cheap cookery-book (which was to do them so much good) as- 
sumes that he will at once lay out several weeks’ rent in a patent 
‘kitchener ; that he has his flour and potatoes by the sack; 
and that he has a garden, in which he grows sage, sorrel, 
parsley, basil, chives, celery, carrots, turnips, mint, lemon- 
thyme, beets, lettuces, radishes, vegetable-marrows, winter 
savory, cress, kale, borage, balm, four-leaved shamrock, aspho- 
del, and sweet marjoram. The wife, too, discovers that, in 
order to make these cheap “appetising dishes,” she must be 
standing over the fire, stirring, or larding, or basting, half her 
time, and burning more coals three times over than the 
“cheap” process can possibly save. 

Nor is this all. In the Christian Socialist of 1851, there 





were some papers, by a physician, which showed a wise sense 
of a fact which is not always recognised. Working tailors, 
poor clerks, and other persons of “limited income,” can be 
queasy, as well as marquises,—yes, really! Now, half the very 
cheap “appetising” dishes are fit only for “ navvies ” or others 
who are in the open air all day long. The fact is, that com- 
paratively few can, without injury, take hashes, stews, or soups, 
unless they are made much more carefully than a poor man’s 
wife has time or energy to make them. What is to become of 
the children, the mending, making, and cleaning-up, while the 
poor woman is skimming, or straining, or pressing, or “ carefully 
removing the fat,” or “preparing the following sauce,” or 
watching and poking, in order that there may be “a clear fire” 
at a given hour, sharp? Soyer is, after all said and done, by 
far the most reasonable in his requirements in these matters, 
and there is not one of the cookery-books out of which an 
educated woman with brains may not get help; but the majority 
of the teachers take far too much for granted in the personal 
capacities and other resources of quite ordinary learners. 

So far, we have assumed that the writing in the guide-Look 
is intelligible, and the formula correctly given. But this isa 
large assumption. Some of the receipts are evidently put in 
“for a lark.” They leave out essential ingredients (such as eggs 
for binding), or they direct you to perform physical impossi- 


bilities. Certainly, the style of the authorities is too often 
obscure. It is, no doubt, a philosophical first principle 
that “Nature seems to have given man those instru- 


ments, the teeth, by which he is enabled to masticate.” 
Quis negavit? But, “A pint of batter added to either 
the parsnips, artichokes, carrots, peas, asparagus &c., using 
only one pound instead of two, but quite boiled, and omitting 
the gravy, either of these will turn out like a pudding,” is 
hardly scientific. Nor can the following receipt for anchovy 
sauce be considered exhaustive :—* Anchovy Sauce.—Add two 
tablespoonfuls of essence of anchovies and mix well.” As 
difficult of construction is this:—‘ At the end of the London 
season when the markets are full of everything, and few to par- 
take of them, this can be made as a bonne bouche.” Why should 
a housewife up in Carlisle, or down at Portsmouth, wait forthe 
end of the London season to make a bonne bowche when there 
are few to partake of the markets which are full of everything ? 

It would require much space and many comments to intro- 
duce instructively the receipts for physical impossibilities, or 
those which some of our lady friends maintain are inserted as 
experiments on human credulity,—bDref, “foralark.” With as 
much study as would enable you to take a good degree in Arts, 
or by that lax kind of “ gumption” (a profound mystery it 
is, too) which enables the flabby-minded to understand each 
other, a meaning can be put into a great many receipts 
which at first read like the rhubarb, the apple-dumplings, the 
she-hear, the soap, and the Great Panjandrum. Only, 
the students who do not possess the flabby gumption have 
to call in the help of some cne who does, but who can- 
not construe; while those who can only understand sane 
English have to rehabilitate the text, both in its logic and 
its grammar ; and by that time all appetite, or hope of appetite, 
is gone, and the cookery-book has become as pleasant as 
Chancery interrogatories. As an example of audacity in flat 
contradiction, we will take a certain printed label (of long stand- 
ing), which may be inspected by any human being in grocers’ and 
oilmen’s shops,and which is now before us .—-* Directions for use. 
—Put about one tablespoonful of this juice into a tumbler of cold 
water, and add sugar according to taste...... N.B.— Be 
sure to sweeten the water before adding the juice.” One more 
example, from a cookery-book. ‘ When a hare is not to be pro- 
cured,” you are presented with an artful receipt for “ mock-hare.” 
Much, however, “depends upon the force-meat,” and this you 
are instructed to prepare according to a previous formula; on 
turning to which you find that the material is to come from the 
interior of the hare, which is, ea hypothesi, “not to be procured.” 
It is, however, triumphantly added, that “if care is taken, this 
dish will deceive the best judges.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ae 
THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
(To tHe EpiTor oF THE “‘ SpECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—Liberal and intelligent Englishmen will admit that the 
main causes of the disastrous condition of Ireland have been 
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the errors and shortcomings of public opinion in Great Britain. 
I speak not of the invincible mass of prejudice and ignorance, 
falsely called Conservatism ; but of those influential and growing 
influences, intellectual and moral, which, combating alike stag- 
nation and anarchy, constitute the safeguard of the present, 
the hope of the future. With the sincerest desire to see the 
truth, and to do the right thing, this vanguard of British 
Liberalism during fifty years lived contentedly in the faith that 
nothing more than the extension of English laws and liberties 
to Ireland was needed for her welfare and progress. Exceptions, 
indeed, were maade to this guiding principle; but they consisted 
either in refusing demands urgently made by advanced Irish 
thinkers (¢.g., Union-rating, as a protection to the labourer 
and his home), or, as in the case of the Incumbered 
Estates Court, in forcing reforms sound and needful in 
principle, but applied with total and mischievous disregard 
of Irish facts. The Land Act of 1870 indicated an 
important change in the public opinion outside Parliament, 
and of those Englishand Scotch Representatives whose votes 
decide Irish legislation. It was no small gain to have recog- 
nised the existence in Ireland of a survival differing profoundly 
in degree, partly even in kind, from the social conditions which 
determine the relations of landlord and tenant and the owner- 
ship of landed property in England and Scotland. Unfortu- 
nately, the recognition fell far short of the reality. What 
could it amount to for the Liberal Party, when their eminent 
leader confesses that his Land Act of 1870 only indirectly, nay, 
more, wrintcitionally, gave a legal sanction tothe essential fact of 
a copartenary interest of the Irish tenant in his farm? In the 
face of these truths, it can hardly be deemed ungracious or un- 
wise if Irishmen, who fully and gratefully recognise the supreme 
effort now making by Mr. Gladstone, the Ministry, and the 
House of Commons, nevertheless fear that British public 
opinion has not yet grasped the Irish problem to the extent 
necessary for a partial solution sufficient to ensure social 
stability even for one, possibly not for half a generation. 

To state the case as briefly as possible, the main ground of 
such misgiving lies in a conviction, which is gaining ground 
among Irishmen, who neither expect nor desire anything 
in the near future, beyond a large extension of local self- 
government and a substitution of sympathic rulers for a 
bureaucratic garrison, yeta conviction that has only dawned on 
a few advanced English thinkers and politicians. The Land 
Bill of 1881 is a great advance on that of 1870. Most persons, 
however, regard it as nothing more than an economic and 
agrarian reform; a means of ensuring the masses against 
periodical famine, of making the better class of tenants more 
prosperous ; at furthest, of checking revolutionary discontent by 
reducing the enormous disproportion between owners and 
occupiers, and introducing a conservative class of proprietary 
farmers. Property, however, landed property ina special sense, 
above all in a country like Ireland, almost wholly dependent 
upon agricultural industry, is the basis of government, local and 
general. Its distribution is intimately connected with social 
duties and political functions. An estate constitutes, for good 
or for evil, a local government; the offices and intluence which 
policy and custom attach to landed property associate the pro- 
prietor with the general government. Unhappily, the entire 
course of events in Ireland has disturbed and vitiated these 
normal relations between property and government. We have 
ancient absentees who acknowledge no social or political duties, 
or fulfil these imperfectly by irresponsible agencies, often not 
even resident, or when resident, ignorant of agriculture and 
unsympathetic towards the population. ._We have new-made 
proprietors, whose aim is to combine commercial interest with 
social importance. We have resident landowners, some of 
whom are anxious and able to fulfil the duties belonging to their 
property and station, while too many possess none of the quali- 
fications, intellectual or moral, requisite for their discharge. 
For example, it would be absurd to make religious belief or 
political creed the main qualifications for the office of unpaid 
magistracy, usually and rightly associated with property; but 
it is an anomaly fraught with social and political evils that, 
as is the case throughout Ireland, the local administration of 
justice should be mainly in the hands of Episcopalian Pro- 
testants and Conservatives, whose traditional views and class 
prejudices take them out of sympathy with, too often make them 
hostile to, their tenants, dependants, and the surrounding popu- 
lation, Catholic or Presbyterian in religion, and Liberal in poli- 
tics. The revolutionary condition of the masses in Ireland, 








ever growing during the last two years, is the inevitable out. 
come of the latent social disorder, which has existed for cen. 
turies, and perennially awaits the exceptional excitement of 
bad seasons or political discontent to make it burst forth 
into disastrous and contagious activity, the symptom only, not 
the disease. I press these views earnestly, in the strong convic. 
tion that they are true, and that their large and persistent 
application is urgently needed. The revolutionary crisis cap. 
only be combated by a treatment which assists nature in her 
efforts to reject the intimate sources of disease, and lays the 
foundation for returning health. The Land Bill of 1881 is, I 
believe, one step, and a momentous step, in that direction. Bat 
its efficacy must depend on the spirit in which it is worked, 
Conceived as a simple agrarian reform, it will prove wholly 
inadequate. Conceived as an economic reform, but also ag 
destined to work a gradual, peaceful, yet profound revolu- 
tion in the social and political constitution of Ireland, through 
the improved management and better distribution of Irish land, 
this measure may, I trust will, answer the expectations of its 
author and supporters. Government is the prime need of Ire- 
land; government of the true sort, which represses evil, irre- 
spective of class or rank, but fosters the growth and harmonious 
action of all the social forces for good. Assuming that the re- 
forms proposed by the Government are sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature, the Land Commission will exercise functions and exercise 
powers which, if rightly comprehended and justly wielded, may 
lay the basis of a regenerated system of local and general 
government in Ireland. It is, therefore, not surprising that the 
deepest interest, not unmingled with anxiety, is felt as regards 
the chiefs to whom this new department will be entrusted. It 
is difficult to suppose that the Ministry can fail to weigh in just 
scales the various qualifications for this high office, one so 
extensive in its scope and enduring in its nature. Official ex- 
perience and legal acquirements are not to be undervalued ; but 
assuredly they do not suffice, nor ought they to preponderate.. 
The success of the Incumbered Estates Court Act was mainly 
secured by untried men of known ability, convinced of the 
magnitude and difficulty of the experiment committed to their 
care, animated by deep social convictions of its need, and 
determined to make it succeed. It cannot be said that the 
Land Commission of 1881 will have a task less arduous or less 
momentous than the Incumbered Estates Court Commission 
of 1849. Let us hope that the sound judgment which dictated 
the choice of the earlier Commissioners will be equally shown 
in the selection of the men on whose wisdom and patriotism, as 
chiefs of the coming Land Commission, the destinies of Ireland 
will so largely depend.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, July 11th. Hexry Dix Herron. 





VIVISECTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”J 
Sir,—Although I fear our cause has but a slender chance of ob- 
taining a hearing in Parliament this Session, yet the announce- 
ment of a Bill for the total prohibition of Vivisection on the 27th 
inst., following on Lord Coleridge’s recent noble speech ou our 
behalf, encourages me to hope you will not think the occasion 
inopportune for allowing space to a statement of the opinion of 
those who goa little beyond what you consider reasonable. I am 
one who began with the views on this subject advocated by the 
Spectator, that vivisection was a practice to be strictly regulated 
and kept within narrow limits, but that the attempt to abolish 
a practice whose usefulness to medical science I fancied un- 
questioned was an act of hopeless fanaticism. Possibly you 
may think the grounds for my change of opinion too obvious and 
common-place for insertion, yet I would fain hope that you will 
give me the opportunity of putting before many minds the 
reasoning which has been felt valid by one of ordinary calibre. 

That experiments should be performed on animals in a state 
of complete insensibility could be no more a subject of regret 
to any one than that their flesh should be eaten, indeed it should 
not be nearly so much, for their slaughter was not performed 
under chloroform. But the experience of the last six or 
eight years appears to me to have established indubitably 
that we can obtain no guarantee that anesthetics shall be 
used in Vivisection. It is not merely that any one can 
obtain a licence for dispensing with their use, it is that we 
have no security that their use will be effectual in any 
case, The only guarantee for this effectual use is publicity, and 
that, we have seen, the medical and scientific world will not 
allow. The deficiency of this security in the Act, forms, 
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to my mind, the grand justification for what appears extreme 
in our demands. If the public could have jndged of what 
went on, if the sufferings of the animal were witnessed by any 
put.those who had a direct interest in ignoring their intensity 
{I am far from meaning a selfish interest), then, perhaps, we 
might have rested content with what we had got. But this 
being. proved absolutely impossible, it appears to me there are 
virtually only two parties in this struggle ;—those who would pre- 
vent vivisection, with all its advantage; or those who would en- 
courage it, with all its disadvantage. I should never have felt any 
hesitation, when this issue was clear. The whole question is one 
of physical suffering, and the question whether physical suffer- 
ing shall be endured by one set of sentient beings or another 
ought, it seems to me, to be decided on the same grounds as we 
should decide whether it should be endured by one person or 
another. As between man and the lower animals, the case, no 
doubt, is complicated. We may hope they are less sensitive to 
physical pain than we are. But, on the other hand, we must 
remember that physical pain fills an enormously larger propor- 
tion of their horizon than it does of ours. What moments 
of exquisite bliss have been experienced on a bed of pain! 
What precious recollections, what elevating hopes, centre in the 
sick-room! As far as we know, there is among the lower 
animals nothing of this. Pain appears, for all that we can see, 
to be to them pure evil. I think, therefore, that the minimising 
of suffering ought to be something very great indeed to justify us 
in transferring it from ourselves to our dumb companions. Can 
we say that this is the case with vivisection ? Can we say that at 
a trifling suffering to dogs and cats, for instance, a great immunity 
has been obtained for men and women ? I will answer this ques- 
tion in the words of medical men. Sir William Fergusson, 
surgeon to the Queen, informed the Commissioners that 
“sufferings incidental to such operations are protracted in a 
very shocking manner,’—‘ Report of Royal Commission” 
(1037); Dr. Brunton, lecturer at Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
told them that ninety cats, on whom he performed a painful ex- 
periment, “ were-allowed to live four or five hours after they 
recovered” (5724); Dr. Acland said that “ many persons have 
got to deal with” the organisms of animals “just as they deal 
with physical bodies that have no consciousness” (944); Dr. 
J. B. Mills, Veterinary Surgeon in the Artillery, said that the 
medical students in Edinburgh between 1870 and 1874 “ hunted 
down dogs and cats at night” (4928), to make experiments on 
them in their own lodgings, “ simply to demonstrate things that 
were perfectly well known to every student almost” (4926), and 
that these experiments “ were due to no other motive than idle 
curiosity and reckless love of experimentation ” (4932). Noone 
will say that a small suffering to animals is represented by these 
quotations. Is a large suffering to human beings subtracted by 
the operations they imply? Vivisection has now continued for 
above 200 years; if it be necessary to medical science, its gain 
should be above dispute. I am unable to discover one clear, 
unquestioned instance of its being so. I know it is the honest 
opinion of many trustworthy persons that this is the case, but 
it seems to me that what really influences them is not so much 
the belief that vivisection has saved human pain (though they 
may have that also), as the hope that it will do so. I think that 
any uuprejudiced person will cease from this investigation with 
the conviction that there is something to be said in one or two 
cases, all of very recent date, so that there has hardly been 
time to test their usefulness, but that hardly one, if so much 
as one, exists in which vivisection has been undeniably use- 
ful to medical art. Now, I wholly deny that the most generous 
of mankind would consent to endure great suffering for no more 
result to his kind than this (I make the hypothesis conceivable, 
by putting aside the risk to life). And what a generous man 
would not undergo for men, I do not think.we have any right to 
insist that a whole hecatomb of helpless animals shall endure 
for men; and it is, therefore, that I subscribe myself,— 
An Opponent oF VIVISECTION, 


(Our correspondent ignores the whole question of inoculation, 
by far the strongest part of the case for experiments on living 
animals, in spite of the fact that the pain, being in the nature of 
an illness, cannot be evaded by anesthetics, or any other expedi- 
ent; and the reason is, that it is in the interest of the lower 
animals themselves, much more than in that of men, that such 
experiments ought to be permitted.—Ep. Spectator. } 








MR. HATCH ON EARLY CHURCH ORGANISATION. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm,—lIn your strong eulogy of Mr. Hatch’s representations of 

early Christian organisation, I read as follows :— 

‘* After the admirable and scholarly excursus of the present Bishop 
of Durham on the Christian Ministry appended to his commentary 
on the Epistle to the Philippians, he would be either a supremely bold 
or supremely ignorant controversialist who would venture to affirm 
that there was either Scriptural or early ecclesiastical authority for 
the existing distinction of clerical functionaries, such as obtains in 
our Own communion, as consisting of the three orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” —Spectator, July 2nd, 1881. 

Having often read with care this dissertation of Bishop Light- 
foot, 1 was surprised to find a common but careless notion of 
the results of that accurate inquiry receiving your sanction. 

Such a statement of them seems to me directly opposed, not 
only to the general purpose and aim of that essay, but to 
several of its most distinct statements. Permit me to refer to 
some passages :— 

Lightfoot on the Philippians Dissertation on the Christian Ministry. 

P. 201 (p. 199, Ed.1). ‘“ Yet unless we have recourse to a sweep- 
ing condemnation of received documents, it seems vain to deny that 
early in the second century the episcopal office was firmly and widely 
established.” 

P. 205 (p. 203, Ed.1). “In the mysterious period which com- 
prises the last thirty years of the first century, and on which history 
is almost wholly silent, episcopacy must, it is true, have been mainly 
developed.” 

P. 208 (p. 206, Ed.1). “The Church of Jerusalem, as I have 
already pointed out, presents the earliest instance of a bishop. 

As early as the middle of the second century, all parties concur in 
representing St. James as a bishop, in the strict sense of the term.’ 

P. 212 (p. 209, Ed. 1). “Asia Minor follows next in order, and 
here we find the widest and most unequivocal traces of episcopacy 
at an early date.”’ 

P. 227 (p. 224, Ed. 1). “The notices thus collected present a 
large body of evidence establis:ing the fact of the early and exten- 
sive adoption of episcopacy in the Christian Church.” 

P. 228 (p. 225, Ed. 1). “Above all, they establish this result 
clearly, that its maturer forms are seen first in taose regions where 
the latest surviving Apostles (more especially St. John) fixed their 
abode, and at a time when its prevalence cannot be dissociated froi 
their influence or their sanction.” 

P. 207 (p. 205, Ed. 1). “In this way, during the historical blank 
which extends over half a century after the fall of Jerusalem, episco- 
pacy was matured, and the Catholic Church consolidated.” 

P. 234 (p. 232, Ed. 1). “It has been seen that the institution of 

an episcopate must be placed as far back as the closing years cf the 
Jirvst century, and that it cannot, without violence to historical testi- 
mony, be dissevered from the name of St. John.” 
“Episcopacy matured” in the “half-century after the fall 
of Jerusalem,’—is this not early in ecclesiastical history ? 
“St. John—the Apostles,’—does the continwed action of the 
writers and actors of Scripture cease to be Scriptural the 
moment the Scripture record closes? I cannot think that this 
is the Spectator’s view of either Scripture or the Church.—L am, 
Sir, &c., E. W. J. 

[We spoke of the three orders of bishops, priests, and deacons 
as not corresponding in the earliest Church to those of the 
present day, and directed especial attention to that of presbyter. 
We said nothing as to the time at which the episcopal office 
assumed its modern authority.—Eb. Spectator. } 








7 
BOOKS. 
—— 

A ROMANCE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
Ir is difficult to imagine that this book can have any effect 
that is not mischievous; and to introduce it imto ordinary 
drawing-rooms under the name of a novel, without any warning 
of the revolting nature of some of its contents, is an insult to 
ordinary readers. Moreover, its tone is not the tone it affects. 
There is to our ears a genuine vulgarity of feeling underlying 
the affected intensity of passion,—a true worship of the worse 
side of the world ingrained in the very essence of the religious 
sentiment it contains. And though we can quite conceive that 
a book of this nature might have been seriously planned for a 
religious purpose by a man with a very deep religious conviction 
to express, such a book as this—written with as much plainness 
of speech as if the sore to be healed needed the closest study, but 
not to express a very deep religious conviction, rather, indeed, 
the despair of attaining any such conviction—can hardly exert 
any influence that isnot at once deteriorating and contaminating. 

* A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By W. H. Mallock. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 
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No doubt this story does pourtray the fearful chaos of 
a world of strong passions penetrated by no religious beliefs, 
though, to some extent, obstructed in its rush towards ruin 
by half-behefs, and a keen desire for whole beliefs. But 
what will be its effect? So far as we can see, it will have 
no effect, beyond revolting the feelings of decent people, 
and deepening the despair excited by the spectacle of a 
moral chaos in those who read this book without any faith 
of their own, but in the hope of obtaining one. Certainly it will 
present a number of very odious pictures of depraved passionsand 
helpless cravings for the religious power requisite to bind them, 
to those who read the book from any other motive. It isa 
book of considerable power, but the power is of a very morbid 
and unhealthy nature, and the tone is not pure. That any man 
should suppose, as the author evidently does suppose, that such a 
man as the hero of the tale, Mr. Vernon, has done almost all in 
his power to obtain light from Heaven, and that he has, more 
or less, the right to upbraid God,—supposing, as he says, that 
there is a God,—with not giving him more light, appears almost 
incredible to the reader. Here, for instance, is the description, 
elsewhere amplified, of his most intimate friend, a friend from 
whom he does not appear to have shrunk in the least for his gross 
vices, we suppose because of that very questionable “ flavour of 
innocence ” of which he speaks :— 

“The friend he was thinking of was a very different man from 
himself. What had at first attracted the two was a certain delicate 
dilettanteism, and an indifference to the games and sports by which 
so many men’s leisure is occupied. But deeper down in their char- 
acter this likeness ended. Whereas Vernon was restless and loved 
the world, Campbell was shy and restful and inclined to solitude ; 
and whereas Vernon had played with his affections, Campbell had 
kept his laid up in a napkin. There are passions, however, that lie 
near affection, although they are always ready to ruin it; and to 
these Campbell] had yielded with a quite sufficient openness. He had 
even treated the questions involved in them with a certain ruthless 
humour, which was as coarse as that of Rabelais, and had in part been 
borrowed from it. But there had been a flavour of innocence even 
about his vices. They had never approached his heart near enough 
to corrupt it ; and now that at last it was really touched and troubled, 
he had told the fact to his friend with a simplicity almost childish.” 
There is no such thing as innocence about deliberate moral evil of 
any kind, least of all where the choice between good and evil is 
presented strongly and openly to the mind, as it is here supposed 
to he presented, and the evil consciously chosen. In the future 
of the story, this “ shy and restful” friend of the hero’s announces 
his intention, if he should not succeed in the great hope and 
aspiration of his life, to plunge deliberately into profligacy ; 
and though it does not appear that he does so, though he 
turns ont, if we read the tale aright, not so bad as he 
intended to be, this is the sort of man of whom Vernon, 
the thirster after God, the reproacher of God for not 
giving him more light, deliberately makes the most intimate 
friend of his heart. Worse still, if possible, Vernon openly re- 
presents himself as constantly fluttering, in society, after women 
whose characters he knows to be bad, and going half-way to meet 
their detestable tendernesses, And he allows two bad old men who 
lunch with him in his splendid villa on the Mediterranean, to 
talk as no gentlemen who had the smallest reverence for good- 
ness of any sort would talk, and yet evinces no sign of a gentle- 
man’s disgust at the conversation. And yet just before this 
entertainment of Lis, he has been writing as follows in his private 
diary ios 

“QO my God, holiest and mightiest, most pitiful and yet most just, 
what I pine for is to speak to thee. Let me write thy name—let 
me brand it in writing, not think it only in faint and fleeting thoughts. 
Let me rouse my ears with the sound of my own voice, crying to 
thee. © God, what I long for is to lay bare my soul—to open it, to 
disrobe it, to expose it naked before thee; and to cry to thee to 
have pity, to have pity, and to look upon me! And yet, how dare I, 
impure and faithless, loving nothing—so they tell me—and nobody ? 
For thou art pure and holy; and my very friend has told me that I 
am viler than most men. AmIso? Oh, teach me to know myself ; 
humble my pride, enlighten me. My God, I am not mocking thee. 
What 1 ask of thee is what my heart is crying for. Teach me to 
know myself. And yet if indeed thou hearest me, I must seem like 
one mocking; for thou knowest how faith has failed me, and how 
bewildered and dark my mind is. Even whilst I am crying to thee, 
whilst Iam trying to open to thee all my secret being, I know not, 
Tam not sure, if you have any existence—you, the God I am crying 
to. Perhaps you are oniy a dream—an idea—a passing phenomenon 
in man’s mental history. And yet surely, if thou existest, thou 
wilt not, even for this cause, turn away from me, quenching the 
smoking flax. May it not be that thou art revealing thyself to me, 
through my wretched sense of thy absence? But from me why art 
thou absent? Is it through my sins, through my own loveless 
nature? Have I nothing in my soul fit to offer thee? And for this 
cause hast thou put me far away from thee? I may be evil now; I 
may be in outer darkness; but I know that I was not always. I was 








once near thee; I was once ever with thee. That was when I was g 

little child. O my God, I will confess to thee through my childhood, 

I was no saint, thou knowest ; I was a little, worldly child, yet I will 

maintain even to thy face that as a child I loved thee, and with a, 

child’s frankness I was always in secret turning to thee. I thought 

of thee in my play; I thought of thee in riding my pony. Hardly 

an hour passed in which, without kneeling, I did not say some word 

to thee. Nor did this end with my childhood; for as I grew older, 

and as my thoughts multiplied, more and more in secret did they 

fasten upon thee. And I grew very greatly to fear thee, and yet I 

was not afraid to love thee ; for my own sins were small, and I washed 

them out with nightly penitence. Often hast thou heard my child. 

like lips confessing them. But as I thought upon thy perfections, 

and as I looked round upon the world, a new sense grew in me. It 

was a sense of the world’s sin, and of how thou wast being grieved 

and blasphemed everywhere. Of men’s sorrow, and want, and 

poverty, I had not heard much. What touched me was the misery of 

the sin that they lay wallowing in. The thought of this was never 

quite absent from me. It haunted me day and night through all my 

later boyhood. It very often subdued me in my gayest moments, 

Thou knowest how, for this reason, a great city was hateful to me, 

In the same way, although I could see my schoolfellows unhappy, 

and be little moved by it, yet many a time when I have seen some 

young soul corrupting itself, I have said, ‘I would die, if he might 

be saved from sinning.’ O God, thou hast heard me, if thou hearest 

anything. Thou knowest, too, how my pillow has been damp with 

tears from my thinking on these things.......O my God, if 

thou art, why for me art thou not? Why art thou thus withdrawn 

from me? Is it because I have sinned? Can that be the reason ? 

Surely this thou knowest, that it was not what men call sin that made 
my eyes dim to see thee. It was not the lust of the flesh, nor the 

pride of life, although both of these assailed me. And if since then 
evil things have had hold on me, I have sinned because I first lost 
thee; I have not lost thee through sinning. There is no man or 

woman that for thy sake I could not renounce easily, reserving no: 
more care for them than to work for their souls indifferently. No— 
what I have lost thee by is not sin; it is rather the very things 

whereby I resisted sin ; it is my reason, my intellect, and my longing: 
for what is true. I have lost thee, my God, through my earnest 

search to find thee.” 

Can any man honestly say that he has sinned, wherever he has 
sinned, because he has lost God, and not lost God through sinning, 
who can deliberately tolerate what is foul in thought and purpose, 
and keep a face of compliment for those who steep themselves 
init? What is God, if righteousness is not of His very essence ? 
A man who accuses God of deserting him, when he loves to 
play with evil that he clearly recognises as evil, uses language 
in an unreal sense. Even the Church towards which Mr. 
Mallock’s hero always turns as the only true Church, if 
there be a true Church, is express in her teaching that the most 
saintly minds are often deserted for long years together by the 
sustaining and sweetening power of religious feeling; indeed,. 
that such religious feeling is in no sense the highest or truest 
sign of God’s presence,—that the most barren and arid 
sense of inward emptiness, when reigning in one who clings 
devoutly to the will of God and the love of righteousness, 
though without any glimmer even of the joy of religion, is a 
state of mind that may imply far greater nearness to God than 
the most passionate spiritual extasy and fervour of love. That 
a man who flutters about on the very edge of vice, sometimes, 
of course, falling into it, and sanctions its worst aspects with 
all the courtly latitude of the world, should not be afraid 
to tell God that this is virtually His doing, for taking away 
from him the sense of His personal presence, is evidence that Mr. 
Vernon and the writer who conceived the character, know as 
little of any true theology as the former affects to know much 
of it. ‘The love of God implies, of course, profound love for a 
righteous person, whether His presence be consciously realised by 
us, or temporarily concealed behind the veil of nature. But with- 
out a love of righteousness which revolts against evil of all kinds, 
there can be no love of a righteous person; and that a man who 
is always toying with what is sensual and worse than sensual. 
should venture to tell that righteous Being that if He had but 
made Himself always manifest, this toying with unrighteousness 
could not have taken place, only proves that it was not the 
righteousness of God that he loved, but the accidental emotion 
of awe due to the overshadowing of a finite being by the 
infinite Being. 

We dwell on this, because if this book had, as its author would 
probably maintain, a serious purpose, here is the very core of the 
weakness and nauseousness of the picture of life which it contains. 
The book is one long description of the craving for a certain kind 
of intense excitement,which on the one side showsitself in pictures 
of violent and even hideous physical passions, and on the other 
side in passionate outcries for the sweetness and peace of satis- 
fying religions emotions. Now, surely Mr. Vernon might 
have learned, as the very alphabet of any sound religious 
teaching, whether Catholic or Protestant, that there can be no 
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love of God, no reverence for God at all, without love and 
reverence for goodness, and that to talk of its being the fault of 
God that yon fall into sin, only because He does not fortify your 
hatred of sin by making His presence known when you pray to 
discover it, is like complaining of an anonymous book written to 
expound some great truth for not having had a great name on the 
title-page to draw your attention more forcibly to the import- 
ance of the matter in it. No man will ever love God as God, 
who does not love goodness as goodness, even though he recog- 
nises no sign of the spiritual personality behind the goodness, 
and who does not also hate impurity as impurity, even though 
he at the moment discerns no separate divine voize which echoes 
the condemnation of his own conscience on that impurity. 
This so-called Romance of the Nineteenth Century is one long 
invocation to God to make Himself known by the same kind of 
stormy emotion by which the most powerful and sometimes the 
most evil of the passions make themselves known, and to over- 
come those evil passions by doing so. ‘That is an appeal which 
it is not reasonable to make. The man who does not worship 
good, where there is no other sign of God, will never worship 
God truly. The man who does not shrink from evil where there 
is no other sign of rebellion against God except the evil 
itself, will never worship God truly. Mr. Vernon, the hero of 
this disagreeable tale, seems to us to claim to have it always 
made clear to him that the Almighty is on the side of good. 
Yet, unless he could cling to good without proof of the 
Almighty power behind it,—which, be it said, he clearly does 
not do,—it is not God whom he loves, but—at best,—the 
awfulness of God. 

We need not go into the very repulsive features of the tale 
before us. The picture of Cynthia Walters could only be justi- 
fied, if it could be justified at all, by an evidence of religious 
purpose far beyond any given us in this book. As we have 
said, there is not a little force in the tale, but the force 
is expended in drawing bad passions and in painting the 
helplessness of the religious yearnings which, in our own day, 
strive in vain to cope with these passions. Nor does even 
the dénouement portray any imaginative victory of faith over 
doubt, and of good over evil. The tragical death of Cynthia 
Walters in the effort to make the most disgraceful confession of 
her life, and of the hero in his raging desire to see the soul of 
the destroyer doomed to everlasting torture, the terrible irony 
of the text ignorantly placed over the former’s tomb, in a 
word, the final victory of evil passion, and the final paralysis of 
faith, are the spectacles on which the mind rests when the story 
is concluded ; unless, indeed, there be supposed to be any sort of 
moral satisfaction in the very slight delineation of a good priest, 
who is a bystander witnessing the course of the tragedy with- 
out understanding it, and who remains to bury and mourn the 
victims, without knowing anything whatever of their moral 
collapse, or being able to lend a helping hand to them in their 
spiritual agony. The book is, we are persuaded, whatever its in- 
tention, a mischievous and unworthy one, which we earnestly 
hope that Mr. Mallock will one day regret having given to the 
world. 





THE NEW TRANSLATION OF DON QUIXOTE.* 
Human nature must have altered very much since the time of Cer- 
vantes, if Mr. Duffield gets half the credit-he deserves for this 
labour of love; but the faults of the book are just such as make 
the most placable reader exclaim that the picture would have been 
better if the painter had taken less pains. There is a highflying 
tone about some of the introductory and interlocutory matter, 
and a starched self-consciousness in the rest, which goes 
far to spoil the effect of good work. It was comparatively a small 
matter (following a hint of Godwin’s) to clear Don Quixote of 
the interpolations of ruffians of the Philips order; far more 
arduous was the task of solving a problem which neither 
Philips nor Smollett was one whit capable of apprehending, 
but which Mr. Duffield has, to his honour, grappled with. How 
are we to render for the English reader the simplicity, the buoyant 
sweetness, the unfaltering animal spirits of Cervantes, and yet 
preserve the dignity—often the antique dignity—of his style? 
He makes the Don counsel Sancho Panza (on the duties of a 
governor) con veposada voz, which Mr. Duffield translates, “in a 


* The Ingenious Knight, Don Quixote de la Mancha. Composed by Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra. A New Translation, from the Originals of 1605 and 1608, by 
Alexander James Dnfficld. With some of the Notes of the Rev. J. Bowle, Juan 
Antonio Pellicer, Don Diego Clemencin, and other Commentators. 3 vols. 
London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

The History of the Ingenious Knight, Don Quixote of La Mancha. 
from the Spanish by P. A. Mottenx. Edinbargh: William Paterson. 
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seasoned and gracious voice,” but which to most people’s minds 
conveys an idea of stateliness. So taking it, we may say that 
the manner of Cervantes, for all its freshness and gaiety, is 
always reposada, and sometimes “high.” Mr. Duffield, feel- 
ing the whole difficulty (we presume), has done something 
to meet it by resorting to a hazardous use of antique English. 
And though he sometimes falls into affectation and uses an 
utterly obsolete vocabulary; and though, in addition, his 
phrasing is sometimes roundabout,—-in spite of this, he is here, 
we think, on the right track. But then, again, we have parted’ 
with the simplicity of the original author’s manner. That, if 
it is “old,” is also “plain” and “silly sooth,” so that “the 
spinsters and the knitters in the sun” may enjoy it. 

Mr. Duffield appears to have spent many years at this task of 
his, and with the help of a distinguished Spanish scholar, Sefior 
Don Pascual de Gayangos, he gives a curious list of books 
of chivalry published in Spain. Strange has been the fate of 
such books. Burke, “commonly called the Sublime,” was so 
sublime as to put Don Belianis and the Pilgrim’s Progress in 
the same category. All we need remark is that a very little- 
knowledge of such literature goes a long way, and that Mr. 
Duffield clearly lays too much stress upon its value to “the 
young reader,” and to other readers. 

In regard to the translation of a big book like Don Quixote, 
there must, of course, be debateable ground; for the Spanish, 
though a regular language, has traps and pitfalls (for instance, 
in the use of the word que), and is sometimes very elliptical, to 
say nothing of the difficulties imposed by the frequent irrup- 
tions of proverbs, or worse, half-proverbs. Nor need anybody 
be ashamed of positive errors; the careful and laborious 
Southey committed a good many in his rendering of Amadis of 
(Gaul, sometimes even making the narrator say the reverse 
of what he meant. On first reading Mr. Duffield, we began 
making notes of more or less questionable things; but they 
mounted up too fast to be of any use, and, having dropped 
formal memoranda, we must now trust to memory. Take, to- 
begin with, the chapters in which the Don lectures Sancho 
about the duties of a governor. Here, “ short persuasions ” 
is a very bad translation of sentencias breves (applied to pro- 
verbs), and “ fopperies’’ for disparates is still worse ; for, both 
by the dictionary and the context, the word means fooleries or 
absurdities. Quien destaja no baraja can hardly mean, “ he 
who works by the job does not jangle.” Is it not a card- 
player’s maxim, meaning that he who shuffles must not 
deal? Even if Mr. Duffield’s rendering were on the right 
line, surely the meaning would be, “ He who can impose 
terms need not discuss them?” Before leaving these chap- 
ters, we may say that Mr. Duffield, who has “ explained ” 
so many simple things, might just as well have explained 
the Don’s, “1 will be thy Cato,” since it is not every- 
body who knows the maxim-book of the middle-ages called 
Dionysii Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad Filium. On the other 
hand, Mr. Duffield gives an explanation of “ sendal,” which 
was unnecessary; and a long note, full of Scripture references, 
to explain Don Quixote’s exclamation of “ padre!” in a certain 
ease. ‘This explanation is far over the head of the subject. 
The “ My father!” here, and similar interjections elsewhere, are- 
the same in character with such loose-tongued exclamations in 
English as “ Pooh! my grandmother! Go about your busi- 
ness!” There is a Spanish proverb which runs, “ Who will 
carry the cat to the water?” or, “ Hands off! or else you will 
soon see what a cat you are carrying to the water!” Mr. 
Duftield gravely says (p. 100, Vol. I.) that “the origin of the 
proverb is lost.” But since what date have cats become recon- 
ciled to the water, or easy to drown? Suppose you want to 
put a poor tabby “out of its misery” in the coarse old way. 
Push it into a Wellington boot, tie a brick round its neck, and 
sink it in a pond miles off. You will get very much scratched,. 
but the cat will probably be at your fireside next day, looking 
quite fresh, and with the brick gone. See, for an authentic 
instance, the delightful Memorials of Mrs. (Ann Tuylor) Gilbert, 
chapter iii. 

In the counsels of Don Quixote to Sancho there are three 
errors, so grave that they must be noticed. The smallest of the 
three is translating Si tu tomas por medio la virtud, as, “If 
thou takest virtue as thy middle course.” What next? Very 
bad, too, is it to render las informaciones del rico, as, “the in- 
telligence of the rich.” It means, of course, “ informations,” 
in the legal sense; set pleadings, paid for :—“ Let the [silent,. 
informal pleading in] tears of the poor weigh with thee as much 
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as,” &c. Worst of all isthe next. The Don tells Sancho that 
he will have to account for all bribes, &c., en la residencia wni- 
versal. Now, residencia is the trial which a judge, resigning or 
deposed, has to undergo at the last ; all the world being legally 
summoned to speak their complaints against him, if any. Mr. 
Duffield renders the Spanish, “in the universal residence,” and 
without note or comment, too. The text, of course, means the 
“ universal judgment.” 

Passing over some points, we might ask why disparates 
is to mean “fopperies,” and disparatado is to mean “fantas- 
tical,”—“ Huber entendido el disparatado humor Don 
Quixote.” The meaning in the latter case is clearly the cracked, 
crazed, or absurd humour; and, in the other place, fooleries, 
absurdities, or crazinesses. And, before leaving the Duke and 
Duchess, why is gracioso, applied to the success of a practical 
joke, rendered “ gracious ?” The meaning is, beyond question, 
“ludicrous,” or “ comical.” Lest this should make the merely 
English reader shake his head, we may mention that “ ludicrous” 
or “facetious” is the second dictionary meaning of gracioso ; that 
gracioso, as a noun, means a harlequin or merry-andrew; and 
that the word in the place referred to is applied to the success 
of a gross trick played upon the Knight. Again, when Don Quixote 
tells Sancho, upon their meeting the Duke and Duchess in the 
woods, to take care not to encajar any of his proverbs into his 
discourse with the lady, Mr. Duffield translates, “mingle 
with; and Sancho is made to reply, “ You have found 
your mingler.” But encajar (literally, “to encase”) means 
here to drive or ram in by main force, and surely Sancho’s 
answer means, “ The ramming-in is all out of your own head.” 
Of course, “ ramming-in’’ would not do for the translation, but 
“ mingle” is far too mild. 

There is much to say concerning the proverbs, but we will only 
take afew. Here, of course, we are often on mainly conjectural 
ground. But take the awfully momentous Pan por ciento ques- 
tion. Mr. Duffield rightly rejects this reading, and accepts 
pamporcino, or pan-porcino, which means the wild cyclamen, 
but takes the Duke’s praise of hunting—Vereis como os vale 
un pamporcino—to mean that it will make Sancho look “as 
fresh as a daisy,” the allusion being (supposed to be) to the 
fine pink of the flower. But is not this rather perverse? The 
talk is of boar-hunting, and pan-porcino is sow’s-bread, a 
favourite root with hogs, which has, besides, various medicinal 
uses, when applied either externally or internally. It certainly 
looks as if any meaning for the proverb that departs wholly from 
what is “ piggish ” must be wrong, though the bulb would be 
of use to the swineherd, as well as to the swine. However, let 
that pass. In another place, Mr. Dutfield refers to the lost 
meaning of the proverb, Ir por los ccrvos de Ubeda. Admittedly, 
this means “to talk nonsense,” and he so renders it; but if the 
plain of Ubeda was very flat, and full of salt-pits, have we not 
a possible clue, since cervros means hills? Again, does our 
memory deceive us, or have we a vague but real recollection of 
half-a-dozen or so of proverbs about Ubeda, in which it figures 
as a sort of Gotham, a place for crazy things? The “ painter 
of Ubeda,” mentioned in this book, who painted at random and 
named his pictures at random, e.g., “This is a Cock,” looks 
rather in that direction. By-the-by, the exact words used by 
Sancho Panza seem to suggest some sort of mock-oath, as, “ By 
the mountains of Ubeda!” there being no mountains there. 
But all this is guess-work. One case more. Mr. Duffield con- 
demns the London edition, of 1738 for altering campo veal into 
camino real. and wheu the much-abused Clemenurt a 0, °* 
is a campo real?” turns round upon him with, “ Why, a 
campo real is a royal camp.” But, as at present advised, we 
think camino veal (king’s highway) a sound correction. 
The Knight and the Squire (after the routing of the 
sheep) are in a much-frequented highway, and we will paraphrase 
and abbreviate what then passes, as we read it:—‘‘S 


de 


poor 


Yaneho ¢ 


Master, that last speech of yours was just like a sermon; you 
would have made a better preacher than knight-errant. Don 


Quixote (rather nettled): Let me tell you, Sancho, that many a 
good knight before my time has pulled up short in the king's 
highway to preach a sermon.” This is at least congruous, but 
Mr. Duffield makes the imaginary knight halt in the midst of 
a camp royal to preach the sermon. But why should he? 
Real, by itself, means the royal tent (in a battle-field), but as 
poor Clemencin says, what is a “ camp royal ?” Unless some old 
ballad authority answers this question, we shall stick to 
camino veal (the king’s highway), instead of campo real. 


There is a matter on which it is wise to speak with reserve, 


and yet difficult to avoid a little i indignation. If the oulagta sts, 
including Mr. Duffield (chief, and most extravagant) would only 
come down from their stilts, it would be easy for others to speak 
the truth. But to come closer,—matter in the wrong place is 
matter in the wrong place, even in Cervantes. The writings of 
Cervantes are rose and lily compared with Miimphry Clinker 
and Roderick Random ; but the pretence that it is mere 
squeamishness which turns away from some things in Dow 
Quivote does nothing but harm. Apart from the ques. 
tion of what is physically nauseating, one is puzzled to find 
Mr. Duffield, who apologises for a passage in the Dorothea 
story, rather anxious to claim the horrible tale of El Curioso 
Impertinente as the invention of Cervantes, which we do not 
believe it is. It is a story of a husband supposed to be much in 
love with his wife, and who employs his dearest friend to tempt 
her. Let the truth be spoken; the notions of Cervantes about 
love between man and woman had their full share of the arti- 
ficiality, fatality, and want of height which might be expected 
under the circumstances. He is no worse than others,—no 
worse than Shakespeare in far too many instances; but do let 
us keep our eyes open and our consciences clear. 

It is in the closing chapters of Don Quivote that Mr. Duffield 
is at his best. They are tender, simple, and fairly humorous ; 
but want of elastic humour is the main defect of this transla- 
tion, as we have aleady hinted. The proper key-note for trans- 
lating Don Quixote is struck in Byron's version of the Very 
Mournful Ballad, and in his first canto of the Morgante Maggiore. 
If any translator should arise who can catch that key-uote at 
once, as a matter of course, and keep it up with unflagging 
animal spirits to the end, he wiil, to quote the Duke to Sancho, 
be “ worth a pamporcino” to English readers. Cervantes has 
also struck the right key-note himself in the “ customary roll of 
sonnets,” which, with the other verses, have been so admirably 
translated by Mr. Duffield’s colleague, Mr. J. Young Gibson. It 
is a pity Mr. Gibson was not set to render Sancho Panza, when- 
ever he uses rhymed proverbs. But the point of points is that 
Mr. Dutffield’s laborious and ingenious version has not that sus- 
tained ambiguity of humour without which Dow Quixote is a 
book to break the heart. 

There is only room to add that the new and handsomely- 
printed edition of Motteux contains some five etchings, which 
really throw light upon the text. 


OUIDA’S NEW NOVEL* 

A Village Commune, by Ouida, is a book of the dreaviest and 
most pessimistic tendencies that ever was shaped in the form of 
a novel. Here is a brief outline of the contents :—In the good 
old times, when a bottle of wine was to be had for one halfpenny 
and a chicken for three, a happy, pious, peaceful, contented, 
though poor population lived in a certain village somewhere 
between the Alps and the Abruzzi. These simple rustics took 
no interest in politics, and knew nothing of the revolution and 
the changes of Governments in Italy, except by the auzmented 
taxes which they were told were the price of liberty. Whenthe 
“first-born of Freedom” cut down their woods, abolished the 
monasteries, increased the imposts, and enacted irksome laws, 
they did not like it; but still, they lived in comparative content, 
because they were ruled by an excellent Syndic, who was a 
Catholic and a gentleman, and “ silly enough to believe in such 
old-fashioned. things, as duty and honour.” ~Bat when the 
Marchese died. h he was_si succeeded | hu ya Kren. -th hjuking was uX- x-candle 
<n fverrer, who naturatty tnd uo + age of daty e¢ “houearP, 

and allowed his Hebrew Secretary to rule the Commnue accord- 

ing to his own wicked will, saying to every proposition of his 
subordinates, “ Va bene, va benissimo !" 

The drainatis persone consist of the aforesaid syndie and 
secretary, the municipality, prefect ; a basket-maker who had a 
beautiful grand-daughter, Viola; an aged mendicant aunt of 
Viola, a baker, butcher, carpenter, shoemaker; a miller, father 
of a large family, whose eldest son is betrothed to Viola; a 
priest, policemen, dogs, &c. Of these, the good and the bad 
are divided by as broad and clear a line as that which separates 
the blessed and damned souls in pictures of the Last Judgment, 
for our author does not trouble herself with the subtle con- 
tradictions of character which are found in real life. The 
syndic, secretary, prefect, police, officials of every sort, may be 
labelled bad, while the basket-makers, millers, dogs, menJicants, 
may be labelled good. This system simplifies matters for the 


cA Village Commune. "By Ouida. Loudon ; Chatto and Windus. Leipzig: 
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reader; he has no trouble about making up his mind as to 
where his sympathies ought to be bestowed, as sometimes hap- 
pens in studying a complex character. No one, unless he had 
a truly depraved taste, could feel anything but hatred and con- 
tempt for the miserable syndic, secretary, and crew; and the 
virtuous reader, without a moment’s hesitation, casts in his 
sympathies with the basket-makers, millers, dogs, and mendi- 
cants. Having thus chosen his party and ranged himself on 
the side of the oppressed, he must be prepared to have his feel- 
ings harrowed by following them through a series of heart- 
rending misfortunes to “the bitter end.” 

The thirty members of the municipality, as we have said, 
were all as bad as the wax-candle-manufacturing syndic, in 
supine indifference to the distress of the people. The cunning 
secretary had it all his own way, and made more than a 
hundred by-laws, to trap the unwary peasantry into “ contra- 
ventions,” in order to wring from them their hard-earned solidi. 
The secretary hated dogs and children, and, consequently, laws 
regarding them were terribly severe, so that, for a dog or a 
child, life was a weary business in the village of Santa Rosa. 
There was a rule that all dogs were to be tied up in their 
master’s house or garden, and if found loose the owner would 
be fined, while on a repetition of the offence the animal would 
be shot. This law bore hard enough upon dogs, one would have 
imagined; but, not content with it, one of the guards carried 
poisoned polpetti in his pocket, and threw them to all the dogs 
of the country. 

The miller’s son was engaged to the basket-maker’s grand- 
daughter, and though very poor, they were happy in their 
innocent affection, looking forward to an early marriage. One 
day the old man was cutting reeds for his baskets, while his 
daughter washed linen in the river, and the secretary, taking a 
walk, and, as usual, looking out for ‘‘ contraventions,” espied 
them. While telling the old man that he must in future 
pay for the privilege of cutting reeds, a right which his ances- 
tors freely enjoyed, he was at the same moment attracted by 
the girl’s beauty. He paid a visit to her cottage, in the absence 
of her parent, and promised that he would accommodate the 
matter of the reeds to their satisfaction. Viola shrank from 
his compliments, and was glad when the entrance of the pig 
cut short the interview, and drove him from the house in dis- 
gust, exclaiming, “ They transgress every law; good heavens, 
if it were not for her !” 

Besides the immunity allowed to the pig, it being contrary 
to law to harbour that animal under the same roof with the 
family, Viola’s little dog had always run about unmolested, 
being the village pet and very harmless. On the occasion of a 
{éte, soon after the interview alluded to, the secretary sent 
Viola a present of a pretty blue dress, a wreath of white roses, 
and buckled shoes. The girl consulted her aunt, and that 
venerable person, who had a delicate sense of propriety for a 
beggar which is sadly wanting in all the Italian beggars of owr 
acquaintance, decided that the gift should be returned. The 
secretary never forgave this insult, and secretly vowed vengeance 
on Viola and all her kin. He set his hirelings to watch for 
contraventions, and fined the poor old basket-maker for the 
most absurd things; till he had reduced him to abject want. 
The miller’s family was also persecuted, and Viola’s old aunt 
was popped into prison for taking what the neighbours gave 
her in charity, though she was eighty years of age, and had no 
means of subsistence. ‘“T he Italian Government, having 
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have made no provision for ‘the destitute poor.’ “The 
young miller had a dog, which he loved like a_ brother; 
and the wicked policeman threw him one of his poisoned pol- 
pelti over the garden-rail, for which offence the young man 
thrashed him well. Now, to touch a policeman in Italy is the 
highest offence known to the State. One may more easily 
escape punishment for shooting at the King, than laying a 
finger on the sacred person of acivil guard. Sothe young miller 
had no chance; his judge was prejadiced, his lawyer worthless, 
his jury heartless. He spent four months in prison before his 
trial, and seven months after, and issued forth a hardened 
Socialist, burning to avenge his wrongs. 

Meantime, the triumphant secretary was harrying the rest of 
the population with his cruel exactions, and embezzling public 
property, without let or hindrance. He collected a considerable 
sum of money for the improvement of the roads, and put 
the chief part of it into his pocket; pulled down the marble 
fountain of the piazza, and sold it for his own benefit; cut 





down the miller’s grove, on the pretence that the Government 
wanted the wood, and never paid the allotted price. Viola’s 
life was rendered miserable, not only because of her 
honest lover’s hard fate in having to herd with criminals, 
but also because of the ruin which she saw facing her future 
father-in-law and her grandfather. The bad policeman shot her 
little dog while it was playing with a child, and the child was 
frightened into hopeless imbecility. At last, when her lover 
was released and they were married, it was not with the hope 
of peace or happiness. The curse which blights the prosperity 
of the Italian people everywhere was upon them, that is, 
the power of the Impiegati, who rival the monks of old 
in laziness, and surpass them in heartless uncharitableness 
and dishonesty. “Corruption is the rule of official life all 
the world over,” says our authoress, and we cannot expect the 
Italians to be an exception. But what would she have? Can 
the machinery of the State work of itself without some one to 
turn the handles, or at least to wind it up at regular intervals ? 
But to conclude the sad story of the victims of official oppres- 
sion in Santa Rosa. The shoemaker committed suicide, the 
basket-maker went mad, the mendicant aunt died in the 
prison hospital, the miller broke his heart. Viola sank 
under the load of misfortunes into a fever, which proved 
fatal; her infant soon followed her; her husband, rendered 
desperate by grief, joined in an attempt to blow up the muni- 
cipal palace, and was sent to the galleys. Thus all the honest 
and virtuous dramatis persone come to an untimely and tragic 
end, not excepting the dogs; while the wicked secretary 
flourishes like a green bay-tree; so do the syndic, prefect, and 
all the other knights of that ilk. The sympathetic reader feels 
dreadfully disappointed at the failure of poetic justice, but the 
moral of the story would be lost if justice were done. This good, 
simple, contented population was brought to destruction, materi- 
ally and morally, by the iniquitous municipal system, as now 
existing. While contemplating the ruins, we are invited by the: 
author, in terms of passionate earnestness, to take the matter 
into consideration seriously, give ear to the cry of the suffering 
people, and try to ameliorate their condition. But we should 
like to know on what grounds she addresses this appeal to 
Englishmen. Are we expected, or have we any right, to meddle 
in the domestic affairs of the Italians; and have we not our own 
discontented agricultural population in Ireland to occupy us, 
without going farther on political knight-errantry ? Why does 
not Ouida, who lives in Italy, and calls the natives “ her people,” 
address herself to the Italian Deputies ; and if they are heartless, 
as she says, why not try to stir up those geutlemen who have some 
Christian feeling and humanity left to agitate the question ¥ 
And in the name of common-sense, why did she not write a 
pamphlet, entitled Municipal Government, instead of hoaxing 
the public with a pretended novel? A Village Commune in no 
way answers the purpose of a novel, which is to entertain and 
recreate the mind. It is a series of horrors, intermingled with 
screaming vituperation of modern society everywhere, and 
denunciations of the new Italian régime. National schools are 
an abomination in her eyes, a steam-engine stinks in her 
nostrils, and a tramway is the “most hideons offspring of the 
monster called Progress.” But what is the use of talking of 
common-sense, to a lady who objects, as she appears to do, 
to the shooting even of mad dogs, and thinks the bone of a 
saint an infallible remedy for why cnegetent 





be pret QUR CENT CENTU RIES OF ' ENGLISH LETTERS. 

“ Dip you ever sée Ellis’ SS crmens 3 of the iis techs eamilmeaen 
It is a very useful collection, though not, to my judgment, 
made with due knowledge or taste,—but still a good book, and 
which has sold wondrously weil.” We quote these words from 
a letter in this collection, because our opinion of Mr. Scoones’s 
book coincides very nearly with Southey’s verdict on Ellis’s. 
We would substitute “care’’ for “ knowledge,” and “ very 
good” for “ good ;” and if this selection of Euglish Letters has 
not already sold, we feel no hesitation in saying that it will 
sell, —* wondrously well.” It is the result of a happy imspira- 
tion, and is a book that will suit all sorts and conditions of 
readers. It may be read continuously, as an introduction to 
one of the most charming departments of our literature. It 
may be dipped into with “pleasure and profit, in those spare 
half-hours which most of us so sedulously waste. It would 
make an excellent school-prize, an admirable Christmas or 

* Four Centuries of putt, Letters. Edited and arranged by W. Baptiste 
€cooncs. London: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 183. 
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birth-day gift, and if it does not speedily reach a second 
edition, we are dead out in our reckoning. We have im- 
plied, however, that this collection might have been made 
with more care and taste, and we owe it to Mr. Scoones 
and ourselves to try and make this assertion good. We 
‘shall do so with all the courtesy that we can command, but 
with no sort of diffidence, for we hope that all or nearly all our 
strictures will commend themselves on reflection to Mr. Scoones 
himself. We shall begin with some clerical or quasi-clerical 
errors. At page 205, the omission of a word in the last sentence 
makes that sentence unintelligible. But grammar was not 
‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s strong point, and she may be 
responsible for this. So, too, in page 254, the misquotation from 
Pliny may have to be charged to Shenstone, and not to Mr. 
Scoones. But the latter is responsible for making Addison 
misquote Martial,— 
“Non cuicumque datum est habere Nasam.”’ 

Nasam for Naswm is more than ‘ Priscian’ a little scratched, and 
will not serve. Again, Sir Henry Wotton wrote, in his charming 
letter to Milton, “from the College, this 10th day of April, 
1638,” “ Signor Arrigo inio, says he, i pensieri stretti e il viso 
sciolto,—that is, your thoughts close and your countenance 
loose, will go safely over the whole world.” Mr. Scoones drops 
the capital in the proper name (writing arrigo), and omits the 
article before pensier’, as well as the translation which the 
“renowned Provost of Eton” chose to give, though writing to so 
fine an Italian scholar. At page 240 we find “ Sir Walter Scott's 
favourite letter’’ curiously misplaced above Johnson's tre- 
mendous growl at Mrs. Piozzi, on her marriage with the second 
husband, whose “birth, sentiments, and profession,’ so she 
sharply snapped back, “were not meaner than those of her 
first.” Sir Walter’s favourite is so short and neat, that we 
make no apology for quoting it :— 

“My Dear Glengary,—As soon as you can prove yourself to be 
my chief, I shall be ready to acknowledge you; in the meantime, I 
am yours, MAcpDoNALD.” 

Charles Lamb, in one of his essays, speaks of “Lillia a-biblia, 
books that are no books,” and in a similar way we may speak 
of letters that are no letters. Yet not a few of them, it seems 
to us, are inserted by Mr. Scoones in his selection. The squibs 
and crackers, or rather the grape and canister of “ Junius,” are 
not, strictly speaking, letters. Or if specimens of these are 
admissible, why have we none of the “ Drapier’s Letters *” If 
“* Peter Plymley’s Letters to his Brother Abraham ” may claim 
to be represented in this selection, so may the other “ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk.”’ Above all, if Theodore Hook’s 
“absurdly facetious Ramsbottom Letters” are to find a place 
here, why may not My. Scoones drive a shaft into that richest 
of all imaginary letter mines, “ Humphrey Clinker?” Finally, if 
he may give us specimens of Cowper’s and Barham’s rhyming 
epistles, might he not have given us the beautiful epistle of 
Burns to Mrs. Dunlop, instead of his piteous letter to Mr. 
Graham of Fintra? But, on the whole, we have little doubt 
that rhyming epistles and imaginary letters of every description 
ought to have been rigidly excluded from this selection. The 
next class of letters which we venture to sniff at are those 
which may be ranked as dispatches or state-papers, military, 
naval, and political, rather than letters proper. Exceptions may 
be taken to our exception, but we shall press it. Mr. Scoones 
says in his preface that the correspondence of politicians is a 
branch of literature in itself, and that political letters will be 
conspicuous by their absence from his collection. It is curious, 
therefore, that he selects from Palmerston’s correspondence two 
not very interesting despatches to Lord Granville and Sir H. 
Bulwer, which, he says, “ are of a piece with Protector Crom- 
well’s drafts to Sir William Lockhart.’ They may be, but far 
better specimens might have been taken from his Lordship’s 
letters to his brother; and we may add parenthetically that 
the letter written by young Henry Temple to young Francis 
Hare would have made a good pendant to young Macaulay’s 
letter to his mother. Neither, or both, should have been given, 
we think, and we certainly would shunt Cromwell's “ drafts” 
to Lockhart, and his despatch describing the “crowning 
mercy ” of Worcester, for the interesting letter he wrote to 
his wife from Scotland, and for a portion at least of that 
remarkable letter in which he defends and explains his policy 
to “dear Robin,” without any of the Scriptural circumlocution 
with which he was wont to veil his meaning from others, and 
possibly from himself. And here we may notice the elder 
D’Israeli’s letter to William Godwin, which confirms Voltaire’s 





statement that Cromwell, when Protector, would be addressed, 
much against Louis XIV.’s inclination, as “ brother” by the 
French monarch. “ Shall I call such a fellow my brother 7” asked 
the latter, indignantly. “ Aye,” answered Mazarin, “call him your 
father, if need be, if you would get from him what you desire.” 
The selections from Wellington’s correspondence are decidedly 
good, but two, at least, of Nelson’s letters might be safely 
displaced to make room for some of Collingwood’s; and, on 
reflection, we think that the same might be said of two of 
Wellington’s, in favour of some of Marlborough’s. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to name the individual who hag 
written the best letters in this collection, but it is easy to name 
the class. The poets are first, and the rest nowhere, for we 
may reckon even Johnson, Lamb, and Kingsley as poets. We 
are sorry, therefore, that we are nowhere more at variance with 
Mr. Scoones than with regard to the selections which he has made 
from these supremely able letter-writers. But before we make 
any strictures upon this part of his book, we must say that he has 
given us far too much of Chesterfield. We entirely agree with 
Macaulay’s trenchant verdict on that nobleman’s letters, and quite 
believe that “the utmost that can be said of them is that they are 
the letters of a cleverish man, and think there are not many 
entitled even to that praise.’ Still more do we object to the 
seven pages which Mr. Scoones has wasted on Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu’s artifical vanities. One would have been enough, or 
more than enough; and it is startling to find that so good a 
letter-writer as Gray is only represented by a single letter, and 
that by no means one of his best. We would gladly give it up 
for his humorous description of Cambridge, in reply to 
his friend West’s description of Oxford as a land flowing 
with syllogisms and ale; and room, we think, might have been 
spared for West’s own letter. Cowper, Byron, Scott, and Shelley 
have space enough allotted to them, but from none of them has 
Mr. Scoones culled, in our opinion, the fairest flowers. But 
this, after all, is a question of taste, and we may likely enough 
be mistaken. Mistaken, however, we can scarcely be in our 
sense of the injustice done to Lamb. It is a downright insult 
to “ Elia” to quote, as specimens of his inimitable letters, his 
lean and wire-drawn jests upou the tailor who brought him 
home a new coat lapelled with a velvet collar, or the string of 
vapid puns which he sent to Cary on the names of a list of 
candidates for a widows’ fund society. 

We do not feel called upon to comment upon more than two 
of Mr. Scoones’s “ critical or explanatory head-notes,” though 
we decidedly disagree with at least a score of them. He 
is mistaken in supposing that satisfactory reasons have not 
been given why Bentley did not carry out his plan of publish- 
ing “an edition of the Greek Testament, exactly as it was in 
the best exemplars at the time of the Council of Nice,” although 
a subscription in aid of it was collected, Hartley Coleridge 
has stated the reasons, in his admirable and strangely neglected 
Biographia Borealis. It is clear from him that the expression 
of St. Jerome, “the single expression of avery florid and 
vehement writer,” was not a sufficient basis for the vast super- 
structure of hypothesis which Bentley proposed to build upon 
it; and in any case, as the ill-fated son of the author of 
Christobel very justly says, Bentley was not the man to execute 
great work of patient toil and long delay, and the money 
advanced upon the subscription was ultimately returned. 
Secondly, Mr. Scoones is mistaken in supposing that “ James 
Boswell was in danger of losing prestige, if not, indeed, of 
suffering total eclipse,” because Dr. Samuel Parr wrote as 
follows, in the last year of his long life :— 

“For many years, I spent a month’s holiday in London, and never 

failed to call upon Johnson. I was not only admitted, but welcomed. 
I conversed with him upon numberless subjects of learning, politics, 
and common life. I traversed the whole compass of his understand- 
ing; and, by the acknowledgment of Burke and Reynolds, I distinctly 
understood the peculiar and transcendental properties of his mighty 
and virtuous mind. I intended to write his life. I laid by sixty or 
seventy books for the purpose of writing it in such a manner as 
would do no discredit to myself. I intended to spread my thoughts 
over two volumes quarto, and if I had filled three pages, the rest 
would have followed. Often bave I lamented my ill-fortune in not 
building this monument to the fame of Johnson, and let me not be 
accused of arrogance, when I add my own.” 
This is all very amusing, and Parr could plainly talk like a big 
whale; but it would have been as easy for him to snatch the 
laurels from Boswell’s brow, as for Thersites to snatch the 
truncheon from the hands of Ulysses. 

We have done little more than notice the points on which 
our judgment differs from that of Mr. Scoones, but it must not 
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be inferred from this that we leave his fascinating volume with 
any other feeling than that of gratitude to its editor. We shrink 
from expressing that feeling, but we do not shrink from saying 
that we are convinced that Mr. Scoones has written a book 
which will charm and instruct more than one generation of 
delighted and grateful readers. 





DEAN STANLEY ON CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS.* 
In a very characteristic passage in this, the latest, and cer- 
tainly not the least interesting, picturesque, and earnest of the 
many volumes which the Dean of Westminster has given to 
the world, Dr. Stanley writes :— 

“Tn the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., the words of adminis- 
tration in the Holy Communion were almost the same as now 
in the Roman Church, and as formerly in the Sarum Missal :— 
‘The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was given for thee, 
preserve thy body and soul unto everlasting life.” In the 
secona Prayer-book of Edward VI., when the Swiss influence 
had taken complete possession of the English Reformers, this 
clause was dropped, and in its place the words were substituted, 
‘Take and eat this, in remembrance that Christ died for thee, and 
feed on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.’ In the Prayer- 
pook of Queen Elizabeth, and, no doubt, by her desire, the two 
clauses were united, and so have remained ever since. ‘ Excellently 
well done was it,’ says an old Anglican divine [L’Estrange] of the 
Queen and her Reformers, to link both together, for between the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Eucharist and the Sacramental 
commemoration of his passion, there is so inseparable a league as sub- 
sist they cannot, except they consist.’ ‘Excellently well done was 
it,’ we may add, to leave this standing proof, in the heart of 
our most solemn service, that the two views which have long 
divided the Christian Church are compatible with joint Christian 
communion. So that here at least Luther and Zwingli might feel 
themselves at one; that the Puritan Edward and the Roman Mary 
might have thus far worshipped together, had they lived under the 
Latitudinarian, though Lutheran, Elizabeth.” 

From these words, our readers will be prepared to hear that 
the entire work is penetrated with the spirit of Catholicity, 
and that while the Dean has been engaged in the thorough 
historical consideration of the origin and later development of 
such “ Christian institutions” as Baptism, the Eucharist, and 
the Ministry, and while he utters his convictions on many 
“burning questions” of the day with his wonted fearless- 
ness, he is not more loyal to the truth, as he understands 
it, than to charity. Certainly the drastie policy which, if 
carried out to its logical issues, would exclude Luther him- 
self from the holy orders of our Church, finds no countenance 
in the volume before us. At the same time, it seems to 
us that no unbiassed reader could rise from the perusal 
of the pages of Dr. Stanley, which are admirable in their 
expositions of fact, without the question arising within 
him,—Is it a necessary law, in the evolution of spiritual 
truth, that what originates as a divine simplicity of prin- 
ciple should always have to undergo a transition period of 
material complication; that the stream, which at its fountain- 
head rises fresh and bright, like the water from the rock in the 
wilderness, must needs always, as it gathers volume in its pro- 
gress, be contaminated, either by the inflowing of less crystal- 
line tributaries, or by the abrasions of the soil through which it 
passes? However the phenomenon is to be accounted for, still 
history has to record almost uniformly the fact of a develop- 
ment which shows exactly the inverse order to that set forth in 
the great Apostolic deliverance, that the “ earthy ”’ is superseded 
by the “ spiritual.” And just as it is maintained by certain ethno- 
logists that the more degraded types of the human family are 
representatives not of a primitive and low original species, but 
of a decline and fall mainly brought about by the pressure of 
the many at special centres of population,—a pressure which 
necessitated the exodus of the weaker to other regions; so is 
it affirmed by inquirers into comparative religion that Fetishism 
has nowhere been a pristine or initial form of worship, but that 
it has always been a secondary, or later, manifestation of the 
ineradicable religious instinct,—a substitution of the symbol in 
the place of the substance, a confounding of the letter with the 
spirit. Both of these propositions are, in the happy phraseology 
of De Quincey, “ militant’ ones; and no doubt the whole range 
of history occupies, in this sense of the expression, a “ militant” 
attitude. At the same time, there are certain great landmarks 
in the records of the past which are as truly authenticated to 
usas are the so-called objects of our common-sense perceptions ; 
and if, among the former, are those of a Roman Republic giving 
place to an Empire, and a French Imperialism giving place to 





* Christian Institutions: Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. London: John Murray. 1881, 





a Republic, with not less assurance, as it seems to us, may the 
most reverent student of history add that, in Egypt, in India, 
in Palestine, and in modern Christendom, we find the spirit 
often giving place to the letter. The Osiris legend of the Egyp- 
tians, perhaps, in some of its details, prophetic of the spiritual 
investment with an altogether new habit or “robe” of life 
which is the legacy of Christ to the children of men, got buried 
under a terrible ceremonial; the old Vedic hymns know nothing 
of Caste, or the Car of Juggernaut. The Prime Minister of 
Siam, in his Survey of the Religions of the World, while the 
result of his inquiry only serves to attach him more cordially 
to his own faith, can only lament how sadly the teachings of 
his lord and master have been either corrupted or overlaid 
by tradition; two of the Hebrew prophets at least, and, as 
we might have expected, one of the Hebrew poets, distinctly 
and emphatically repudiate the divine origin of the Levitical 
prescriptions; and Christianity, as Butler, though from a some- 
what different point of view, pointed out long ago, is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. And if in a secular journal we 
may freely quote the language of the New Testament as the 
language of literature, whether in the old English Version, or in 
the Revised one, we are brought face to face with the fact that 
religions which “begin in the spirit,” if they do not “end,” 
at all events, take embodiment “in the flesh;” and that 
words which, as they fell from the lips of the speakers of 
them, were instinct with “ spirit and life,” have been trans- 
formed into expressions of matter and death. That Christ- 
ianity would experience a very considerable contagion of 
fleshly, or worldly, influence, was, as it seems to us, not hidden 
from its Founder; and, remembering that to the mind of the 
Jew, as in all St. Paul’s writings, “leaven” was invariably the 
symbol of corruption or depravation, we may conjecture that 
when the Kingdom of Heaven, or a certain stage in the de- 
velopment of Church history, was likened to “leaven,” it 
was not the silent but inevitable progress of truth—for the 
true is only developed by active faith and anxious struggle—but 
the spread of error, like the spread of an epidemic, which requires 
special human effort to stamp it out, that was signified. But 
whether our interpretation of the meaning of this parable be 
correct or not, one has only to turn to the pages of Dean 
Stanley, in this carefully elaborated volume, the latest contri- 
bution to Church history from the sparkling forge of his 
fervid and untiring brain, to recognise the truth and adroit- 
ness of the words of the author of Ancient Christianity, that 
the “Church, in her eagerness to christianise Paganism, 
paganised Christianity.” 

If the question has been asked,— Where was Protestantism 
before the Reformation ? it may be asked, in reply,—Where was 
the Christianity of Christ himself, pure and simple, after the 
death of the Alexandrian Fathers, until the “ Friends of God,” 
amidst the ceremonialism and practical atheism of the middle- 
ages, uttered their “ Suspiria de Profundis,” to be followed by 
the martyrdom of the gentle Huss, and the thunder-tones of 
Luther? This latter question has been answered by Dean Stanley 
as only a scholar and genuine student of history could answer it, 
and if our readers who are not familiar with Bingham, Neander, 
or Milman—and even if they are—desire to have vividly set 
before them the degeneratory progress of ecclesiasticism, in the 
course of which the lowly “vine” was developed into a “ mustard 
tree,” in the branches of which the unclean fowls of the air found 
shelter, let them at once make themselves acquainted with this 
volume. They will learn here, if they did not know before, how 
baptism, which originally was only administered to adults, be- 
came the sine qué non of even infant salvation; how the Holy 
Supper of Christian brethren, breaking bread together in memory 
of his love who laid down his life for the world,—a supper the 
participation of which wasa “token and pledge” that each com- 
municant was really drinking the “blood” of Christ, which 
is the blood of charity or love, and was ready to follow his 
Master even unto death,—was perverted into a priestly pro- 
pitiation ; and how the holy order of ministering to the needs 
of others, in accordance with the divine will, and after his 
example who took upon him the form of a servant, was stereo- 
typed into a caste, which erected itself into supreme and abso- 
lute dictators of the opinions and ultimate welfare of the whole 
human family. 

We have persistently claimed for the Church of England a 
Catholicity not less comprehensive than that advocated by Dean 
Stanley. With ourselves, the Dean would say,—‘ Let both 
parties grow together.” He would add, as we would add, that 
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the loss to the State from Disestablishment would be vastly 
greater than the Joss to the Church, and that though the 
Ritualist of the nineteenth ceatury seems to know little of the 
simplicity of the faith, yet he is one of the national re- 
presentatives of the divine sympathy with the needs of 
humanity. And in these days of. secularism and agnosticism, 
those knowing somewhat, as the present writer does, of the 
indifference to religion which prevails among the lower classes, 
must strongly deprecate any measure which would dissociate 
from the life of the English people a large body of public 
officers, whose very profession in itself testifies to the presence 
and love of an unseen Will which ceaselessly cares for the best 
interests of all men, and which sent Christ into the world to 
save the world. 

It is quite impossible, within the limits of a single article, to 
do anything like justice to a volume like the present, which 
covers almost the entire field of Christian doctrine and of 
Christian ritual, which is so thickly studded with facts, and 
which contains such eloquent expositions of the deeper and 
more spiritual meanings of the Apostles’ Creed and of the Ten 
Commandments, so that we must refer our readers to the 
work itself. In one of these expositions—that of the Creed 
—we have been reminded of a fine saying of the late Alexander 
Scott, that “ Christ is God seen, and the Holy Spirit is the eye 
to see God;”” and nowhere do we remember to have ever read a 
commentary on the Second Table of the Decalogue which so 
strikingly illustrates the great generalisation of St. Paul, And 
if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this saying, namely, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy 
self.’ ”’ 

In the chapter on Baptism, to turn to another subject, the 
Dean refers to the circumstance that Lord Palmerston was once 
severely attacked for having said, “ Children are born good;” 
and then he adds that his Lordship was only saying what 
Chrysostom and the Gospels, too, had already said before him. 
But if we remember aright, Lord Palmerston’s dictum was 
curiously qualified by the additional words, “ at least, with very 
few exceptions,”—as if in theology, too, there must needs be 
room for one or more of the “ courses ” of the politician. 





THE FOLK-LORE OF SCOTLAND.* 

Mopers tendencies are farfrom favourable to folk-lore. Railways, 
telegraphs, and educational influences of many kinds are doing 
not a little to chase away the easy credulity and open imagina- 
tion which were at once the originators and the treasure-houses 
of popular superstition ; and it is, in its own way, significant 
that just at this time movements should have been so energeti- 
cally set on foot to collect, to record, and to preserve. A little 
later, and these would have been behind-hand. For it is in- 
evitable that when you fill the memory with facts, and the in- 
tellect is brought en rapport with nature as a great storehouse 
of unvarying laws, fancies, however pretty, and wild, and poetic, 
will vanish from it. As the crowing of the cock at dawn made 
the ghosts to vanish, so the glances of science will pursue the 
popular belief, and extinguish it. Research and superstition 
cannot exist together in the popular mind, though such bodies 
as the Free Church of Scotland may think to make them com- 
patible within its own borders. When people begin to be self- 
conscious, and to feel a kind of shame in acknowledging or in 
frankly retailing their old beliefs, as recognising something 
grotesque and unreal in them to the eyes of others, the beliefs 
themselves cannot long keep their hold; and collectors, unless 
very discriminatiag, are apt to be outwitted, and to have a very 
modified and emasculated version foisted upon them. Some 
people may find a kind of comfort in what Mr. Napier tells 
them in his preface,—-that though “among the better educated 
classes it may be said that much of the superstitions of former 
times have passed away, and that as education is extended they 
will more aud more become eradicated; yet at the present 
moment, in our rural districts especially, the old beliefs still 
linger in considerable force. Even there, however, they are 
going, and going fast; the old women who seriously believed 
that the cow was bewitched when, in Burns’s words, she went 
as “ yell’s the bull,” are not now to be met with, and fairies hold 
revel only in poetry even in remote vales. 


There is, therefore, the more cause for congratulation on the 
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establishment of an English Folk-lore Society, so that we are 
no longer without some kind of guarantee that critical intelli. 
gence will be brought to bear on the specimens of Old-world 
lore authoritatively presented to us. The two books we have 
now in hand are the product of ‘the critical instinct seriously 
exercised by a keen sense of what the critical process may all 
too quickly destroy. There the bane and antidote are both 
before us, and both are due to the same tendency; curiosity 
about the thoughts and habits of the past, and a determination 
to remain coldly critical, in spite of all temptations to enthu- 
siasm. Without the first, the collector of folk-lore could not 
command the material necessary for the foundation of his 
house ; without the latter, he would never know when to have 
done. 

Were it not that by some wonderful affinity, some kind of 
Medea’s alchemy, the folk-lore of one portion of the world is at 
many points sure to touch that of other parts, these two 
volumes might be condemned as too local and limited in their 
scope for such lengthened notice as we propose to give them. 
All roads were said to lead to Rome, and it would almost 
appear as though it were a necessity of the human intellect, 
however variously circumstanced, not only to invent in the 
same lines, but to produce what is in essentials identical, com- 
pelling natural objects in precisely the same aspect to the 
service of the imagination. Let us take, for example, the 
superstition of the Evil-Eye, which occupies so large a space 
in these volumes. We find it in the far East as well as in the 
far West, among Romans as well as Red Indians, among 
islanders of the South Pacific as well as among the Celts of 
Scotland. And that the general form of the belief is found 
among races so far separated from each other is not so remark- 
able, as that the methods resorted to as charms against the evil 
should so closely resemble each other. Four of the things 
mainly used in this respect are the red berries of the rowan 
or mountain ash, beads of red coral, the touch of the spittle, and 
salt. We read that Bishop Heber, at the foot of the Himalayas, 
came upon a tree which reminded him of the rowan or moun- 
tain-ash. ‘I asked,” he tells us, “if it did not bear any fruit. 
They answered, ‘No; but it is a very noble tree, being called 
the imperial tree, for its excellent properties. It was useful as a 
preservative against magic. A sprig worn in the turban, or sus- 
pended over the bed, was a perfect security against all spells-of 
the evil-eye, &c., insomuch that the most formidable wizard 
would not, if he could help it, approach its shade.” The Bishop 
goes on to express his surprise that the superstitions which in 
European countries are attached to the rowan, should be in 
India connected with a tree of similar appearance. “ Which 
nation,” he writes, “ has been the imitator, or from what common 
stock are all these common notions derived ?” 

In Scotland, the berries of the rowan tree used to be hung up 
over the doors of the rooms. Could it be because of the simi- 
larity in the colour, that red coral beads came to be used in the 
same manner as the rowan-berries ? 

“The Romans,”’ Mr. Napier tells us, “ used to hang red coral round 
the necks of their children, to save them from falling-sickness, 
sorcery, charms, and poison. In this country, coral beads were hung 
round the necks of babies, and are still used in country districts, to 
protect them from an evil eye. Coral bells are used at present. The 
practice was originated by the Roman Catholics, to frighten away 
evil spirits.” 

We find the following in Professor Conington’s translation of 
the Satires of A. Persius Flaccus :— 

“Look here. A grandmother or a superstitious aunt has taken 

baby from his cradle, and is charming his forehead and his slavering 
lips against mischief by the joint action of her middle finger and her 
purifying spittle ; for she knows right well how to check the evil-eye. 
Then she dandles him in her arms, and packs off the pinched little 
hope of the family, so far as wishing can do it, to the domains of 
Licinus, or the palace of Croesus. ‘May he be a catch for my lord 
aud lady’s daughter! May the pretty ladies scramble for him! 
May the ground he walks on turn to a rose-bed!’ But J will never 
trust a nurse to pray for me or mine. Good Jupiter, be sure to refuse 
her, though she may have put on white for the occasion.” 
This joint action of the nurse’s middle finger and her purifying 
spittle has, no doubt, much in common with certain forms of 
what was called in Scotland scoring aboon the breath, which we 
find referred to in the following :— 

“ One effective method of meeting the curse of the evil-eye was by 
scoring aboon the breath. In my case, as I was the victim, scoring 
with a wet finger was sufficient; but sometimes the sufferer was 
more roughly treated, scoring in this case being effected so as to 
draw blood...... Spitting three times in the affected person's 
face, as well as turning a live coal in the fire, were also, in some cases, 
considered as specifics.” 
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Another very peculiar charm against the evil-eye was used in 
the North-east of Scotland as follows :— 


“To turn off the evil-eye, and to preserve the child from the 
power of the fairies, a small brooch, of the shape of a heart, was 
worn on one of the petticoats, usually behind. There were those who 
had the reputation of having the power of showing to the parents or 
relatives the face of the one who had been guilty of casting ill upon 
the child. If ill had been cast upon the child, it was cured by taking 
its own first shirt, or the petticoat the mother wore before confine- 
ment, or the linen she wore at the time of delivery, and passing it 
through it three times, and then three times round the crook. If the 
child became cross and began to dwine, fears immediately arose that 
it might be a ‘ fairy changeling,’ and the trial by fire was put into 
operation. The hearth was piled with pest, and when the fire was 
at its strength the suspected changeling was placed in front of it, and 
as near as possible not to be scorched, or it was suspended in a basket 
over the fire. If it was a ‘changeling child,’ it made its escape by the 
lum [chimney |, throwing back words of scorn as it disappeared.” 


Another very peculiar custom was the imperative necessity for 
burning all the cuttings of hair and nails, &c.—a relic, as may 
well be judged of a very ancient fire-worship, which certainly 
had no little to do with the fires of Beltane and Yule. We 
read :— 


‘*Tt was not considered lucky to pare the nails of a child under one 
year old, and when the operation was performed, the mother was 
‘careful to collect every scrap of the cuttings and burn them. It was 
considered a great offence for any person, other than the mother or 
near relation, in whom every confidence could be placed, to cut a 
baby’s nails; if some forward, officious person should do this, and 
baby afterwards be taken ill, this would give rise to grave suspicions 
of evil influence being at work. The same remarks apply to the 
cutting of a baby’s hair. I have seen the door locked during hair- 
cutting, and the floor swept afterwards and the sweepings burned, 
Jest perchance any hairs might remain, and be picked up by an enemy. 
Dr. Livingstone, in his book on the Zambesi, mentions the existence 
of a similar practice among some African tribes. ‘ They carefully 
collect and afterwards burn or bury the hair, lest any of it fall into 
the hands of a witch.’ Mr. Munter mentions that the same practice 
is common amongst the Patagonians, and the practice extends 
to adults. He says that after bathing, which they do every morning, 
*the men’s hair is dressed by their wives, daughters, or sweethearts, 
who take the greatest care to burn the hairs that may be brushed 
out, as they fully believe that spells may be wrought by evil-inten- 
tioned persons who can obtain a piece of their hair. From the same 
idea, after cutting their nails, the parings are carefully committed 
to the flames.” 


More remarkable still, perhaps, it is to find in Scotland, sur- 
viving in out-of-the-way country corners, even at this day, 
customs which distinctly trace themselves to the primitive prac- 
tice of marriage by capture. We do not refer to such common- 
place matters as the throwing of old shoes at the departing pair, 
newly-wedded, but to something much more suggestive. Mr. 
Gregor gives the following as a custom in the north-east of 
Scotland, at one time a common accompaniment of wedlock 
where all the preliminaries had been duly arranged before- 
hand :— 


“Two men, called the sens, were dispatched from the house of the 
bridegroom, to demand the bride. On making their appearance, a 
volley of firearms met them. When they came up to the door of 
the bride’s home, they asked,—‘ Does bide here ?’—‘ Aye, faht 
de ye wint wee ir?’—‘ We wint ir for * was the answer.—‘ Bit 
ye winna get ir.’—‘ But we'll tack ir.,—‘ Will ye come in, an taste a 
moofu’ o’ a dram, till we see aboot it ?—And so the sens entered the 
house, and got possession of the bride. But parties arranged their 
departure from their respective homes in such a way as to arrive at 
church about the same time, the bride’s party always having the pre- 
ference. The bride, supported by the two young men who had been 
chosen by herself, walked at the head of her party, and when she 
set out she was on no account to look back. Such an action en- 
tailed disaster of the worst kind during the married life. The bride- 
groom, supported by two young maidens, walked at the head of his 
party. On leaving, a few old shoes and besoms or scrubbers were 
thrown after both bride and bridegroom.” 








Charms were in constant use, and in the oddest ways, and with 
the most peculiar results, if reporters are to be credited. Here 
is one :— 

“Employment of certain charms to influence for good or evil pre- 
vailed in this century to a great extent. Some of these it is difficult 
to trace to their origin. About forty years ago, a certain marricd 
couple lived unhappily together. The wife did all she could to make 
her husband comfortable, but still he abused her without cause. At 
length, after suffering much, she applied to a woman who professed 
to have power over the affections, and for this purpose prepared 
love-philters. The woman gave her a charm, which was to be sewn 
between the lining and cloth of her husband’s vest without his 
knowledge. She carried these instructions out and with extraordinarily 
successful results, for while the husband wore this vest, he never 
gave her so much as an angry word.” 


We wish we could have found space to give some of the 
quaint rhymes Mr. Gregor has industriously collected, or to 
have quoted from his chapter on “ Fairies and Animals,” in which 
last it will be seen how traces of animal-worship survive in the 





treatment of the cat. But we must be content to send curious 
readers to these volumes, wherein they will find much to gratify 
their curiosity, as well as to excite questioning. Both volumes 
are well arranged, and furnished with admirable indices, which 
add not a little to their value. We may regard these books as 
examples and forerunners of much that is to be done for locali- 
ties in the south, a work in which Mr. Thistelton Dyer and 
others are already laudably active. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee 

The Nineteenth Century. By Robert Mackenzie. (Nelson and 
Sons.)—This, on the whole, is a very creditable piece of work. It is 
a summary, in 460 pages, of the history of the nineteenth century, 
beginning with the career of Napoleon and bringing us down to the 
year 1878. We have a sketch of the condition of all the chief 
countries of Europe, and about twenty pages are devoted to America. 
The work will be found useful as a book of reference. Our own 
country, of course, comes in for by far the largest share of the 
author’s attention, and his chapters on the social condition of Great 
Britain, the Reform Bill, the redress of wrongs, Chartism, our wars, 
and the victories of peace, will be rend with interest. We note 
occasionally some remarks to which we must take exception, and 
here and there a positive inaccuracy. Things were never quite 
so bad, that “the brave men who fought our battles were subjected 
to all the brutalities which their officers chose to inflict.” We really 
must protest against such a slur on the character of our officers, who 
have always been the last men in the world to be charged with 
wanton bratality. Even when manners were coarsest, we cannot 
believe that the chaplain of a man-of-war “ cursed the sailors, to make 
them listen more effectively to his admonitions.” Such a chaplain 
was hardly to be found out of stories of fiction, as our author, we 
take it, must have pretty well known. And what are we to say of 
the astonishing statement, on page 142, that in the year 1886, “the 
tithe, a tax levied for the support of clergymen, was the first of 
ecclesiastical grievances to fall ?” What would owners and occupiers 
of land say to this? Our author seems never to have heard of the 
Tithe Commutation Act, but to be under the impression that the 
tithe (which, by-the-bye, is by no means the exclusive property of 
clergymen) was wholly swept away. He is, it is clear, passionately 
in love with the nineteenth century, and regards it as an era of un- 
paralleled progress, and full of the most glorious hope for the fature. 
But we think he is rather too sanguine, and we must demur to the 
assertion that our century has as yet witnessed the fall of despotism. 
We are afraid that despotic tendencies are beginning to show them- 
selves in alliance with so-called Republican Governments, and that 
freedom has still many victories to win. 


Chili: Sketches of Chili and the Chilians during the War. By R. 
Nelson Boyd. (W. H. Allen.)—There is abundance of practical in- 
formation in this volame, though it does not tell us anything but 
what we had already heard about the war. Mr. Boyd went, we 
gather, for purposes connected with commerce, and very wisely kept 
away from the scene of hostilities. About the material revenue of 
Chili, her mineral wealth, her agriculture, and the prospects which it 
offers to the European immigrant, he is evidently an excellent 
authority. He has taken plenty of trouble to inform himself, and he 
has the qualifications and the knowledge which give to his observa- 
tions areal value. There is much to make the country—at least one 
portion of it—suitable for European enterprise. It may be doubted, 
indeed, whether any other region of South America can compare with 
it in this respect. Of what may be called traveller's experiences, the 
most noteworthy thing in Mr. Boyd’s volume is his visit to the 
Araucanian Indians, a powerful race, which may be favourably com- 
pared to any savage tribe with which white men have come into con- 
tact. ‘Their men are brave, and their women chaste.” The only 
weak spot is the fatal inability to resist the attractions of “ fire- 
water,” a poison which the Chilian Government Goes not, it seems, 
take any pains to keep from them. 


The Ages before Moses. By J. M. Gibson, D.D. (W. Oliphant, 
Edinburgh; Hamilton and Co., London.)—The leading thought of 
this volume, made up of lectures delivered by the author at Chicago, 
is the extreme value of the teachings of the Book of Genesis, which 
explain man’s true relation to God, and, in fact, lay the groundwork 
of all healthy and permanent civilisation. Modern progress, the 
worth of which cannot, in the author’s view, be estimated too highly, 
would speedily cease, if divorced from Christianity, and the enemies 
of the one are the enemies of the other. In the Mosaic record of 
Creation, there are, he maintains, so many subtle harmonies with the 
great, recent, scientific discoveries, that it is impossible to believe that 
it could have been the offspring of a mere guesser or inventor. Itis 
not easy to say anything very new on this long discussed topic. 
Our author seems to be an earnest believer in the spiritual teachings 
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of the early books of the Bible, and if occasionally he refines rather 
too much and is somewhat fanciful, he succeeds, on the whole, we 
think, in putting some old and familiar truths in an interesting and 
impressive form. 

The Life of James Mursell Philippo. By Edward B. Underhill, 
LL.D. (Yates and Alexander.)—Mr. Philippo was a missionary, 
connected with the Baptist Missionary Society, in the island of 
Jamaica. His work there extended over more than fifty years (1823- 
1876). It included, therefore, a most important period of the history 
of the island. Mr. Philippo landed there when the contest between 
pro-slavery men and abolitionists was growing very fierce. The 
Missionaries, and the Baptist missionaries especially, were identified 
by the slaveholding population with the abolitionist movement, and 
every impediment was thrown in their way. Nor were more violent 
measures wanting. Mr. Philippo was first refused licence to preach, 
and when this was granted, he was subjected to frequent annoyance. 
Some of his colleagues, as will be remembered, were thrown into 
prison. Towards the end of his career, he was mixed up with other 
troubles, the disturbances with which the name of Governor Eyre is 
unhappily connected. Throughout, he seems to have preserved a firm 
and wise attitude, worthy of his position. 

Songs of a Worker. By Arthur O’Shanghnessy. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The poems included in this volume were written by Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy during the two years which preceded his early death, 
and the melancholy by which many of them are pervaded is, we are 
told, to be attributed to the fact that they were written in the 
shadow of a heavy personal bereavement. In general character they 
resemble the writer’s earlier work ; but they seem to us to want the 
spontancity and lyrical ardour of some of the poems in “ Music and 
Moonlight,” and to diffuse a more recognisable odour of the lamp. 
As Mr. Shaughnessy was always regarded as a member of the extreme 
wsthetic school, the writer of the brief preface thinks it well to give 
us his own view of his artistic position. ‘I have been represented,” 
said he, “as saying, with Baudelaire, ‘Art for Art,’ and laying my- 
self open to all the unfavourable limitations which that dictum is 
supposed to imply. ‘Truly, I think that a little ‘Art for Art’ has 
already done a great deal of good in England, and that a little more 
is needed, and would be equally beneficial. But with Victor Hugo, 
I do not say ‘ Art for Art,’ but ‘Art for humanity,’ and my meaning 
is that Art is good,—is an incalculable gain to man; but art, in 
itself equally perfect, which grows with humanity, and can assist 
humanity in growing, is still better.’’ This sounds well, but the fact 
remains that Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s poems, beautiful as many of them 
are, suggest Baudelaire and Art much more strongly than Hugo and 
Humanity. 


Dictionary of the English Church, Ancient and Modern. (Wells 
Gardner and Darton.) —A book, this, which besides containing much 
information, ecclesiastical and historical, is also of considerable prac- 
tical utility. The best authorities have been consulted throughout, 
and a satisfactory result has been attained. ‘The writer has not been 
able—indeed, it would scarcely have been desirable—to divest what 
he writes of the colour of personal opinion, but he is impartial and 
trustworthy. 

Fashions of the Day in Medicine and Science. By H. Strickland. 
(Ccnstable, Leng, and Co., Kingston-upon-Hull.)—This is a lively and 
amusing book, a clever book, in fact, though we must say that there 
is a good deal of wrong-headedness about the author, who is, as he 
tells us himself, a Yorkshire squire, caring much more for horses and 
dogs than for books or philosophical speculations. Iowever, it is 
evident that he has both read and thought to some purpose on the 
leading scientific theories of the day, and his criticisms on them 
strike us as often uncommonly shrewd, and they certainly have the 
merit of provoking every now and then a good hearty laugh. wut 
we feel bound to add that he is at times very perverse and sophis- 
tical, and though he greatly amuses us with his anecdotes and his 
specimens of Irish bulls, we sometimes fail to see how the cap fits 
Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley, whose “confusion of thought” con- 
tinually stirs his sense of the ridiculous. At the same time he makes 
some really good hits, and he has a happy way of popularising and of 
putting into a grotesque form some of the solid and substantial 
arguments which more serious writers have advanced against 
the conjectures and theories of those two eminent men. Hew- 
ever, he is rather too much impressed by the ludicrous aspect 
of these speculations. Nature, indeed, as he himself says, “and 
her doings, are sometimes full of fan;’’ and so, we suppose, 
our author thinks he does well to take a leaf out of her book. 
But the subject-mattter with which he deals, cleverly enough, on the 
whole, we admit, needs to be approached in rather a different spirit. 
Messrs. Tyndall and Huxley hardly stand on the same footing as the 
muddle-headed Paddies who meet us on so many of our author’s 
pages. Occasionally we come across a truly admirable remark, as 


when he says that “ Ordinary language is a better philosopher than 
the analysing materialist, the one representing the whole of human 
nature that has been growing up for thousands of years, while the other 








is but a fanciful reasoner playing on his one-stringed fiddle.” To 
medical men and their theories he shows no mercy, and he tells ug 
that “he curses their abominable superstitions every night and every 
morning.” Yet he admits that those with whom he ig personally 
acquainted are, for the most part, excellent men. When he speaks 
of Sir T. Watson “as a poor old man who has written an essay 
which cannot fail to be an encouragement to uncleanliness,” we can 
hardly wonder that he has been violently assailed in the medical 
journals,—and we think he got what he deserved. With his remarks 
on vivisection we quite sympathise. There are times when it 
seems not too much to speak of a vivisectionist as a “knowledges. 
hunting devil.” 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History. The Greek Text, with Intree 
duction. By W. Bright, D.D. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)—The 
history of the period from the «accession of Constantine in A.D. 306 
to the year A.D, 439, in the reign of Theodosius II., embracing, as it 
does, some of the most critical Church controversies, the attempt of 
Julian to revive heathenism, the career of Chrysostom, and hig 
struggle with his opponents, with much else of the utmost interest to 
the ecclesiastical student, is the subject of this work, to which 
Canon Bright has prefixed an introduction, giving us an account of 
the author, a man to whom we are really indebted for an 
able and impartial survey of a particularly eventful century» 
If we have any fault to find, it is that the Canon’s introduction 
is rather too meagre. Socrates was a decidedly interesting 
person, and his History has always approved itself to competent 
judges. He was a man of, on the whole, decidedly liberal Church 
views and sympathies; he disliked that sweeping condemnation of - 
the heathen Classics which found favour in some quarters, and he 
maintained that whatever is really excellent in non-Christian litera- 
ture ought to be utilised in the service of Christ. He was also, much 
to his credit, against any sort of persecution on account of religion, 
as he affirms that “ it is not the wont of the Orthodox Church to per- 
secute.’’ Constantinople was his life-long home, and his frequent 
references to its various objects of interest furnish us with much 
valuable information. Canon Bright has reprinted the text from 
Professor Hussey’s edition of 1853, with a few slight changes. 


What is the Truth as to Everlasting Punishment ? By the Rev. F, 
Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—This is an answer to Dr. 
Pusey’s recently published treatise, “ What is of Faith as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment ?” and, as an argumentum ad hominem, it is very 
effective. Dr. Pusey, it will be remembered, put the matter thus,— 
that there were four points contained in popular notions of Hell, one 
of which only he held to be de fide. These four are,— (1), the 
physical torments; (2), the endless duration; (3), the opinion that 
it is incurred by the mass of mankind; (4), that it is a doom passed 
irreversibly at death. As to the first, Dr. Pusey says that “ neither 
the Church nor any portion of it has so laid down any doctrine in 
regard to this, as to make the acceptance of them an integral part of 
the doctrine itself.” But Mr. Oxenham shows conclusively by quota- 
tions—if, indeed, there was any need to show it—that this teaching 
has been, in point of fact, strongly enforced by Church doctors of 
the highest authority, and that Dr. Pusey himself has stated it in 
the most vigorouslanguage. The second, Dr. Pusey holds to be de jide. 
The third he declares to be limited to a few Calvinists, and held only 
half-heartedly by them. Here, again, Mr. Oxenham joins issue. All 
the orthodox teachers of the Church have maintained it, Origen, 
Chrysostom, Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, in fact, doctors without 
number have asserted that the saved are but few. And, indeed, as 
Mr. Oxenham points out, it must be so, if those only are saved who 
die “in a state of grace.” No definition of “a state of grace’’ can 
be invented which would take in any but a small minority. As for 
the fourth, Dr. Pusey, again following the orthodox, would limit 
the operation of any purifying influences after death to those who 
die “in the faith.’ But the book is not limited to the personal argu- 
ment. It treats the whole subject exhaustively, and it is well worth 
studying. 

Amid the Corn. The Christmas Party. The Whitsuntide Visit. By 
the Author of “The Evening and the Morning.” (James Speirs.)— 
These are two elegant-looking little volumes, appearing to be intended 
to amuse an idle half-hour ; but only open them, and yon find yourself 
face to face with the most momentous questions. These are discussed 
by a small party of friends assembled at Christmas, in the house of a 
genial-hearted farmer; and at Whitsuntide, in the house of Mr. 
Romaine, the expounder of the author’s own views. This Mr. Romaine 
has the guardianship of a romantic, but very nice young lady, who is 
gifted with a wonderful power of quoting poetry. She hasa lover, 
who has imbibed the current scepticism of his age and class; and 
while Mr. Romaine propounds his theories as to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture—which he likens to the Disciples’ act 
when they walked “amid the corn’’—this young lady supports 
his views by appropriate lines from almost every well-known 
poet, and from some who are not as well known as they deserve to 
be. During the Christmas visit, they discuss such subjects as, “Tha 
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Garnered Wheat and Consumed Chaff,” “ The Sheep and the Goats,” 
“The Tares amid the Wheat ;” and a word or two from the very short 
preface will give the best idea of the drift of the arguments,— 
“There is a science of the Word which evolves love from every line.” 
The following chapters are desultory illustrations of this. It appears 
to be the author’s intention to carry out this “science,” which he 
calis “ Correspondences,” in later portions of his work. ‘ The Whit- 
suatide Visit’ is intended to form, as he says, “an introduction to 
the study of the Divine Law by which Nature exists and the Word is 
written.” There is much to interest any thoughtful person in these 
pages, but we fancy many will agree with us in a slight feeling of 
resentment at being presented with such mighty subjects in so play- 
fulaform. Deep thought, deep pathos, and deep laughter are very 
near neighbours, but when one’s mind is working on such vast and 
heart-stirring subjects as those here suggested, a mild form of refined 
and genial pleasantry ‘seems, somehow, out of place; and we cannot 
help feeling this, though we have now, and believe that in a few 
years a large proportion of the Christian Church will have, sympathy 
for many of the author’s views. Weare not prepared, however, to 
see symbol and allegory everywhere in Scripture, as he does, 
believing the symbolic parts to be clearly marked off, as in other 
writings, from narratives of fact. 


Dr. J. H. McLean’s Peacemakers. (Baker and Godwin, New York.) 
—Dr. McLean, “projector, inventor, and patentee,’’ and Myron 
Coloney, “ mechanical inventor and patentee,” are humourists, though 

‘the humour which they indulge in is not precisely new. The ‘“ Peace- 

makers” are incredibly destructive machines of war, which would 
reduce fighting to an absurdity, by the absolute and instantaneous 
anuihilation of the combatants. By these simple means, Dr. McLean, 
“a man of destiny, a great reformer in the highest sense of the word, 
and a saviour of the tyrannised and down-trodden human race,’”’ as 
we learn from the preface, will bring about the Millennium. Mean- 
while, he benefits mankind by the humbler instrumentality of his 
“ patent medicine,” the which, as we learn from the same authority, 
“can now be found in drug stores in nearly every village, hamlet 
and home in the Western and Southern States.” 


The Irish Problem, and How to Solve It. (Ward and Lock.)—The 
author of this volume briefly reviews the early history of the connec- 
tion of Ireland with England, and tells it in greater detail from the 
date of the Union. The present situation is described very fully. 
In fact, there is little fault to be found with the statement of the 
conditions of the problem ; the difficulty comes, as it is apt to come 
in such cases, when the writer addresses himself to “solve it.’ To 
this he devotes but a small space, and does not, as far as we can 
judge, make a very good use of that. That the Irish people really 
want repeal, is his firm belief, and he thinks that Land Bills, even of 
the very completest sort, are at the best but stop-gaps. Any such 
Bill must, he considers, contain the proviso that the purchaser must 
occupy the land himself. Another of his opinions is that the exporta- 
tion of live stock and produce from Ireland is a ruinous practice ; a 
third, that the change of arable land into pasture is an evil (and this 
in spite of the manifest fact that the climate of Ireland is suited for 
pasturing, and is not suited for corn-growing) ; and a fourth, that 
Ireland is not, and never has been, over-populated. All this does not 
sound very practical, and we must conclude that the author is better 
‘at getting together facts than at drawing conclusions from them. 
With this may be mentioned another volume concerned with facts 
only,—facts that cannot be neglected in forming an opinion on this 
‘question,—Landlords and Tenants in Ireland, by Finlay Dun (Long- 
mans). This is a reprint of the letters sent by the “ Times’ Commis- 
sioner” to that journal last winter, and containing an account of a 
very considerable number of Irish estates. 


Castism and Sectism. By J. Kerr, M.A. (Edmonston and Co., 
Edinburgh.)—This is a book with which a reader may fairly enough 
while away an occasional half-hour. There are some amusing re- 
marks and anecdotes, but on the whole, the tone is rather common- 
place. Castism is the caste feeling, which may be said to prevail 
more or less all the world over; and Sectism is the tendency, the in- 
evitable tendency, as it would seem, of all Churches and religious 
bodies to split into sects. The author aims at discussing his subject 
in a philosophical spirit, and attempts to illustrate the good and bad 
sides respectively of these two aspects of universal nature. Caste 
sentiment, he notes, is particularly strong in democratic countries 
and it is inseparably connected with differences in wealth, in educa- 
tion, and refinement. In fact, it is a necessary adjunct of civilisation, 
and it is preposterous to suppose that any amount of talk or declama- 
‘tion about equality and the rights of man can ever get rid of it. We 
‘denounce it in India, and condemn it as anti-Christian; but we find 
-endless varieties of its manifestation among ourselves. The man in 
the coal trade regards himself as superior to the coal merchant; a 
chimney-sweeper would hardly be thought an eligible match for a 
costermonger’s daughter. But if castism has its absurdities, it has 
its merits, and among these we may reckon the establishment of a 
code of professional etiquette, which helps to maintain something of 





a high standard among lawyers and doctors. Sectism, too, has its 
good side; it is the expression of national spirit, and without it, in 
many instances, nothing like freedom could ever have been attained. 
The fact that our “foolish divisions” continue is an evidence that 
they are the normal outcome of ineradicable human tastes and in- 
stincts, and to try to fasten them on the rivalry of the clergy and 
religious teachers, simply betrays a gross ignorance of the workings 
of human nature. Were there no such divisions, the Church would 
tend to become a despotic corporation, before which free speech and 
free thought would flee away. But still, there is a bad development 
of sectism,—a sectarianism, odious in itself, and a perpetual menace 
to society and to all friendly intercourse. This is the base alloy 
which is apt to cling to that proper and legitimate sectism which, in 
the author’s view, is quite compatible with the Christian religion, 
and with the divine virtue of charity. If there is nothing very 
original in his line of thought, there is at least no offensive preten- 
tiousness about his style. 

Quaerenda ; or, Two Historical Secrets. (Simpkin and Marshall.)— 
These two secrets are the “‘ Romance of Solomon, hidden in Scripture 
for 2,800 years,”’ and the Lamp of Allah, a chapter of Asiatic history, 
with which, under the title of Aladdin and his Wonderful Lamp, we 
have been familiar from childhood. The author has a theory about 
Soiomon, which he thinks is fairly deducible from the Canticles. 
The great King, he supposes, was in the habit of going hither and 
thither in disguise, with a view of acquiring such knowledge as might 
enable him to understand his people and rule them wisely. On one 
occasion he fell in with a beautiful lady in the Lebanon, as the Knight 
of Snowdon found fair Ellen Douglas in the Trosachs. The country 
was wild and somewhat dangerous, hence the expediency of dis- 
guise. The lady was the daughter of a highland chieftain, whose 
cheek the sun had tinged with brown, so that she felt it neces- 
sary to apologise for herself in the words, ‘‘ Look not upon me 
because I am black, because the sun hath looked upon me.” 
At the same time, she was tall and had a fine figure, and might be 
said to possess the beauty of Carmel, as it looks down upon the sea. 
The verse, ‘‘ The beams of our house are cedar, and our rafters of fir,” 
point to her remote and humble home amid the mountains. Solomon 
spoke of her as “ his dove, and his undefiled being but one,”’ out of a 
delicate reserve, which shrank from disclosing to her that her lover 
was, in fact, the lord of a vast harem. The purpose of the Song was 
to recall to her mind her once lowly condition, and to contrast it with 
her present grandeur and happiness. Such, in brief, is our author’s 
view of Solomon’s Song. The story of Aladdin’s lamp was, he thinks, 
a Christian allegory, the composition of a member of the Paulician 
sect, which, in the opinion of some ecclesiastical historians, held 
doctrines akin to Protestantism, long before the time of Luther, or 
even of Wycliffe. It may be compared with Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” in the vividness with which the dogma of Satanic power 
is illustrated, though the Eastern allegorist is more subtle and refined 
in his conception of the Evil One. It is curious to see how our 
author’s ingenuity has contrived to evolve out of so old and 
familiar a story such a deep and mystical signification. It may well 
be that every Eastern story is, in fact, a religious allegory,—and 
“ Aladdin’s Lamp,” perhaps, deserves pre-eminently to be thus 
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EASTERN FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
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| the gume, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath. 
| Health depends in a great measure upon the soundness 
| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| washes nor ‘pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
| polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
| as apure and non-gritty tooth- ig such Rowlands’ 
| Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for 
| Rowlands’ — 
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LD ¥ OF ONDON BONDS, 


“THE CITY OF LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS (ARTIZANS’ 
DWELLINGS) ACT, 1881.’ 


LOAN oF £500,000. 


THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, having been requested by the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers of the City of London to borrow at interest the sam of £5 ,000 
under the provisions of the above-mentioned Act, the undersigned is directed by 
the Finance Committee of the Corporation, acting “under an Order of the Court of 
Common Council, to offer by tender the said Loan of £500,000, on the terms and 
conditions understated. 

The Loan and Interest will be secured on the Consolidated and Sewers’ Rates 
of the City of London (the rateable value exceeds £3,500,000 per annum), and 
also of the Revenues of the Lands and Property of the Oorporation of London, as 
provided by the above-mentioned Act. Bonds, under the Commun Seal of the 
Corporation, will be issued for sums of £1,000, £500, or £100, respectively, at the 
option of the Subscribers, and bearing interest, payable half-yearly by means of 
Coupons at the Bank of England, at the rate of £3 per cent, per annum. 

The Bonds will be transferable by indorsement, bat may be registered in names 
at any time at the option of the holders, 

The Loan will be for a period of Thirty-and-a-half Years, expiring 5th April, 
1912, but with Annual Drawings of one-thirtieth part of the whole capital sum, 
to be paid off at par. At least six months’ public notice will be given of the 
results of these Drawings. The first Drawing will take place in 1832, and the 
Bonds drawn will become payable on the 5th April, 
yearly until the whole Loan is discharged. 

Trustees or other persons, for the time being, having power to invest any 
moneys in nominal debentures or nominal debenture stock, issued under the 
“Local Loans Act, 1875,’’ have power to invest such moneys in these Bonds. 

Persons desiring to tender for the whole or any part of the said Bonds must 
make application ‘at the BANK OF ENGLAND (Private Drawing Office), or AT 
THIS OFFICE, in the Form annexed; such applications to be accompanied by a 
payment or remittance of £5 per cent. upon the amount applied for. 

Applications will not be received later than Wednesday, the 27th instant, at 
4 o’clock p.m. 

Allotment will take place at this Office, by the FINANCE COMMITTEE of 
the Corporation and the undersigned, on Friday, the 29th instant, and in the 
event of an amount greater than the sum of £500,000 being offer ed, a rateable 
allotment (not less than £100 in any case) will be made to each applicant, prefer- 
ence being given to the highest tenders ; but no tender will be accepted at a lower 

rate than £97 per cent., or for a frastional sum of less than sixpence. The 
es on tenders not accepted will be forthwith returned to the parties 
tendering. 

The balance of the amount allotted, viz., £95 per cent., must be paid at this 
Office on or before Monday, the 3ist October next. Upon failure of payment of 
the balance, as above, the deposit will be liable to forfeiture. 

Interest will commence to run on the whole amount of each Bond from the 
5th October, 1881, 

Printed Forms of Application will be furnished at this Office and at the Bank 


of England, 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, 
Chamberlain. 


1883, and in like manner 


Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
14th July, 1881. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
Loan, £500,000. 


THE CITY OF LONDON COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS (ARTIZANS’ 
(DWELLINGS) ACT, 1831 


To Benjamin Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of the City of Sondion. 
S1k,— 
I hereby tender the sum of 

Pounds, by way of Deposit of £5 per cent. upon the sum of 

Pounds, on account of the Loan of £500,000, to be raised by the Corporation of 

Londou for the purposes of the above-mentioned Act; and I request that City 

Bouds may be delivered to me, or to my order, in respect thereof, in accordance 

with the announcement in respect of the said Loan which has been made public. 
Name, in full .. 
Address, in full 
Quality or description 


Dated this...........day of 


*, _o for £1,000 CAch...... seccssesees 
asesseeeesBOnds for £500 each... 
sevessereesBONGS for L100 CACH.......e00000+ 


Total... 











1881. 












* If Bonds of ihecsnarne amounts are required, here state details. 


“The Best Natur al Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
. Speedy, Sur e, and Gentle.” 
—Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R0:P. 
Recommended by Professors V. LISBIG, VIR- 
CHOW, AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, é&c. 
&c, &e. 

The name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genwineness. 
Of ail Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at is 6a 
and 2s per boitle. 





HUNYADI 








JANOS. 
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NTERNATIONAL MEDICAL and 
SANITARY FXHIBITION. 

Opening Ceremony, Royal Albert Hall, Saturday 
next, July 16th. The President, the Right Hon. Earl 
Spencer, K.G., will take the Chair. at 4.30 p.m., sup- 

orted by the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G., the 

ight Hon. G. Dodson, M.P., Sir James Paget, Bart.. 
E.B.S.. George Godwin, Esq , F.R.S., F.R.1L.B.A., and 
John Eric Erichsen, Esq., F.R.S. 

Hungarian Band, from 5.30 till dusk. 7 ; 

Admission—Opening Day, by Season Ticket, Five 
Shillings. After Opening Day, One Shilling. From 
10 till 7. MARK H. JUDGE, Secretary. 

All communications to be addressed ‘* South 
Kensington, London. W.” 





HE ROYAL SOCIETY of 
T PAINTERS in WATER.COLOURS. — The 
NINETY-FIFTH EXHIBITION WILL CLOSE on 
SATURDAY, JULY 30th. From 10 till 6. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





I the Rhine Maiden. by Mr. George Buckland.— 
Arctic Exploration, by Commander Cheyne, R.N.— 
Porcelain Manufacture, by Mr. J. D. Cogan.—The 
Photogrspher’s Sunbeam, by Mr. T. C, Hepworth,— 
The Rising in the Transvaal, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
Etherdo the Juggler.—The Microscope, Electricity, 
the Isle of Wight, &c., by Mr. J. L. King.—Fleuss’s 
Diving Apraratus.—The Electric Railway,—Palmain's 
Luminous Paint Room.—Recitals by Mrs, Stirling and 
others at 30n Saturdays. Admission to the whole, 
1s, Open from 12 till 5 and 7 till 10. 


A POSITION of Responsibility in a 
large Publishing Honse is OPEN toa Gentle- 
man of decided business capacity and sound literary 
judgment.—Ad@ress, stating age, qualitications, ex- 
perience, and salary expected, to “‘R.,” care of 
Messrs. G@. STREET and CO., 3 Cornhill, E C. 
OLLEGE HOM E 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET. BEDFORD SQUARE. 
B.A., Cambridge, 2nd Class, 1879, 
desires a TUTORSHIP or ASSISTANT. 
MASTERSBIP. Excellent testimonials.—Address 
“J.M," Edgeott, Aylesbury, 
HE Rev. H. A. MITTON, M.A., 
Sherburn House, Durham, RECEIVES YOUN'+ 
MEN to Read for the University or Ordination (with 


special reference to that in the Diocese of Durham). 
Terms, £150. 


EAF CHILDREN TAUGHT’ to 

SPEAK.—Exceptional opportunity offers for 

ONE or TWO more PRIVATE PUPILS, Thorough 

Education, ard every home comfort.—F. C JARVIS, 

R.A., 6 High Lever Road, St. Quintin’s Avenue, North 
Kensington, W. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
4 


The NEXT TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, 

September 27th. 
For particulars, apply to HENRY ALDRICH, Esq., 
Secretary. eee 
BROAD, or the CAPE£.—English 
Lady (28) seeks EMPLOYMENT as COM- 




















PANION' Is well read, speaks French, and is 
musical. Accustomed to travel and to be with 
{Invalids. Gained the, highest honours in the Cam- 


bridge Higher Examination in 1878.—Address, in 
first instances, “S. W.,” Bonnor’s Library, Croydon. _ 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 

Students of University College, London, reside at 
the Hall, under Collegiate Discipline. The Hall has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for India as 
a PLAVCE of RESIDENOF for SELECTED CANDI- 
DATES for the INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. Fall 
particulars as to rent of rooms, fees, &c., on applica- 
tion to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall, 

EK, A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 
|” Seat COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, 
SOUTH DEVON. 

Heap Mastrr—l, W. TAYLOR,M.A.. late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Cambridge, and for 18 years 
Assistant-Master at Marlboroegh and Rugby, 17th 
Wrangler, 1nd 5th Classic, 1860, 

A First Grade Public School, open without restric- 
tion. Boys are prepared for the Universities, and for 
the Army. Navy, and Civil Service Examinations. 
Every attenti nis given to the usual modern school 
subjects. The buildings are large, airy, and well 
lighted, and their healthy situation, on open, rising 
ground facing Dartmoor, gives special advantages for 
delicate boys. The sanitary arrangements are on the 
most approved modern system. The playground 
covers 10 scres. Church of England service io the 
Schoo! Chapel. Resideut Chaplain, 

NEXT TERM begins SEPTEMBER 23rd.—For pro. 
spectuseaand further information apply to the HEAD 
MASTER 


Ppretection FROM FIRE. 
Brvayt AND MAY'S 





PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 


Are not POISONOUS, 

Are free from SWELL. 

Are Manufactured 

Without Phosphorus. 

Are perfectly harmless 

To the Operatives employed. 

Are very DAMP-PROOF. 

LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX, 
FUSHT PRIZE MEDALS 


PROTECTION TO HEALTH 





T)\RESDEN.—Mr. H. B. COTTERILL | 


; (M.A. Class Trip. Camb.), assisted by Mr. J. 
Hallam (B.A. Math. ‘Trip.), RECEIVES abont 
EIGHT PUPILS for ARMY EXAMINATIONS, &c. 
Unexceptionale testimonials to character required.— 
Address, 11 Liebig Strasse, Dresden; or BISHOP, of 
Edinburgh, 10 N. Manor Place, Edinburgh. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL for BOYS 
: and GIRLS. 

The Session 1831-82 begins SEPTEMBER 22nd, 

Classics—F RED. Stocs, D. Lit., M.A. Lond. 

Mathematics—Joun BripGe, M.A. Lond. 

Boys prepared for the Public Schools; Girls for 
the Higher Schools and Colleges. Kindergarten for 
Day Pupils. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE, Heath 
Brow, Hampstead, London. 








LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On _ the 
verge of the Atlantic, in its own grounds of five 
acres, with Tennis Lawn. Contains 250 Rooms, and 
is a model of sanitary excellence. One of the Largest 
Swimming Baths in England ; also Private Sea-water 
Baths, Every information of Manager. 


ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 
8.P.G. carries on its work among over 3,090,090 of 
people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies 
fifty towns and villages. Its work is carried ne 
By training native agents. (2) By philanthropica 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and youns men, with 1,633 
pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 849 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematic pirochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical 
Mission attended 13,352 cases, with an azzregate of 
34,954 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anaoual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Cunon CRO WFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(Dethi) ; or by General FINCH, 71 Lansdowne Place, 
Brighton, 


Just published, with Illustrations by Charles Doyle, crown Syo, 63, 


> F 8 © 


a Bl 


or, Hanks of Highland Yarn. 
By the AUTHOR of “ TOBERSNOREY,” &c. 


Edinburgh: MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice of England 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Exsq., Q.C 


Qc. 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN INFANT ALIMENTATION. 


EK. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








Dr. W. S. Playfair, writing to the 
British Medical Journal, May 21st, 
1881, says :—* I should like to direct 
the attention of practitioners to the 
Artificial Human Milk now pre- 
pared by THE AYLESBURY DAIRY 
COMPANY, at a cost little over that 
of the hest nursery milk. IL 
suggested its manufacture to THE 
AYLESBURY DAIRY COMPANY, and 
the specimens with which they have 
since supplied me have been per- 
fectly satisfactory. I look upon it 
as immeasurably superior to asses’ 
milk, and if this valuable prepara- 
tion were more generally known 
and used, much illness, in the case 
of children who cannot be brought ” 
up at the breast, would be avoided.” 


ls 6d 





Prepared and 


THE AYLESBURY DAIRY 
ST. PETERSBURGH PLACE, BAYSWATER, 


ARTIFICIAL 


H U M AN. 


MILK. 


Price 1s per bottle (small). | 


From the Social Science Review. 
“*Tfiow to feed an infant deprived 
of its Mother's Milk,’ is, indeed, one 
of the most important sanitary 
questions of the present day; for 
upon its proper solution will depend 
the health, strength, and vigour of 
the rising generation.” 

May be obtained from Messrs. 
Allen and Hanburys, Plough Court, 
37 Lombard Street, E.C.; Messrs. 
Jobn Bell and Co., 338 Oxford 
Street : Messrs. Corbyn, Stacey, and 
Co, 800 High Holborn, W.C., 86 
New Bond Street, W., and 7 
Pouitry, E.C.; Messrs. Savory and 
Moore, 143 New Bond Street, 29 
Chapel Street, Pelgrave Square, and 
1 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W.; 
Messrs. P. and P. W. Squire, 277 
Oxford Street, W.; Messrs, Young 
and Posians, 35 Baker Street, 
Portman Square, W., and of all 
respectable Chemists, 


- (large). 


Sold by 


COMPANY, 


LONDON, 


LIMITED, 





It should he distinetly understood that Artificial Human Milk will not remain sweet longer than ordinary Milk. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearnes3, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 

An invaluabls and palatable tonic for Invalids. 
PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBELITT 
AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Liebhig COMPANY’S Extract, 


and see that uo other is substituted for it. 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 23 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Olive; L Wollington 


Street, Strand. 
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ESTIMONIAL to JOHN ERIC 
ERICHSEN, F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

The recent completion of Mr. Erichsen's year of 
Office as President of the Royal College of Surgeons 
has teen deemed a suitable occasion for endeavorring 
to obtain some permanent memorial of his acknow- 
ledged services to the School of Medicine of Univer- 
sity College. as well as to Students of Surgery in all 
parts of the world. It was accordingly proposed, at a 
recent meeting of Mr, Erichsen’s former colleagues 
and pupils, to invite contributions from bis friends, 
both professional and others, towards the expense of 
such a Memorial, including ‘a Bust to be placed in 
University College. 

Subscriptions to the Erichsen Memorial Fund, not 
to exceed two guineas in amount, may be forwarded 
to Mr. MARCUS BECK, 30 Wimpole Street, London, 
W.. Honorary Treasurer; or to Mr. W. A. ME ERE- 
DITH, 14 Old Burlington Street, London, W, 
Honorary Secretary. 


IDLAND RAILWAY. 


TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1881. 





TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 2nd 
to October 31st, 1881. 
For Particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, 
issued by the Company. 
JOHN NOBLE, 


Apr il, 1881. General Manager. 


Derby, A 
UN FIRE. OFFICE, 
KR Threadneedle Street, E.C. ; 
Charing Cross, 8.W.; Oxford Street, corner of Vere 
Street, W. 
EsTaABLISHED 1710. 
HOME and FOREIGN INSURANCES EFFECTED. 
Sum Insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
LiGcutninG Losses, whether by Fire or Concnss‘on, 


admitted. 
b _ FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 
PDHGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 


Street, and Charing Uross, Lenton. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.—- 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables: the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


prove AGAINST ACCIDENTS 


ACCIDENTS WIL! WILL HAPPEN! 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event ry aaa may be 
secured by a policy of t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS: ASSURANCECOMPAXY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord age Ss eee 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP — AND RESE RVE, E, "£: 230,000, 

DERATE PREMIUMS. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER FIVE 
£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


NA ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAH. AM, 
Estate and House Agents, beg to call attention 

to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Property 
in Town or Country, as well as Gentlemen wishing 
to purchase or rent, to the great facilities they possess 
for carrying out the views of each, and respectfully 
solicit communications, Properties inspected, at 
simply travelling expenses being paid. Auctions, 
Valuations, Surveys, &c.— Estate agency Department, 
37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W 











ESSRS. DUNVILLE and Co., 
Limited, have been awarded at the Melbourne 
Exhibition the First, and the only First, Order of 
Merit for their Old Irish Whisky, by a special Jury, 
after the fullest examination, confirmed by a Govern- 
ment analysis. Quotations on application to DUN- 
VILLE and CO., Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort 
Buildings. Strand, London, Ww. Oo 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. —ENFEE BLED 


EXISTENCE.—This medicine embraces every 
attribute required in a general and domestic remedy. 
It overturns the foundations of disease laid by 
defective food and impure air. In obstructions or 
congestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and 
eminently successful. They should be kept in readi- 
ness in every family, being a medicine of incom- 
parable utility for young persons, especially those of 
eeble constitutions. They never cause pain, or irritate 
the most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. 
Holloway’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the 
blood, the most active promoters of absorption and 
secretion, whereby all poisonous and obnoxious 
particles are removed from both solids and fluids, 








NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1808. 





Curer OFFICES. 
50 ieee eer, LONDON. 
BUNYON, M.A., Actuary. 


SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 
T. MUIR GRANT, Secretary. h 
District OFFICES. 
BIRMINGHAM.—21 Bennett’s Hill. 
Dvus1iin.—5 Palace Street. 


Guiascow.—135 Buchanan Street. 
LIVERPOOL.—27 Castle Street. 
MANCHESTER.—1 Clarence Street. 
DIRECTORS. 

PRESIDENT.—Sir THOMAS BEEVOR, Baronet. 
Vick-Presipents.—ROBERT FITCH, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S.; ‘and ARTHUR PRESTON, Esq. 
W. H. Clabburn, Esq. ‘Alfr ed Master, Esq., F.R.C.S 

George For rester, Esq. Peter Eade, Esq. A M. D. (Lond. ), F.R.C.P., &e. 

T. B. Coaks, Esq. Donald Stew ard, Esq. 








Policies Issued............. aeeetone epimeteneetee osaees OVOP 44,000 
Claims Paid ............ Sean . over £1,000,000 
Accumpmlated MAN 05... ssesece cisvssseessecca sires .... Dearly £2,000,000 


The Annual General Meeting of the Members of this Society was held in Norwich, on June 29th, 1831, 
Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., President of the Board of Directors, in the Chair. 


Copies of the Report, Revenue Accounts, and Balance Sheet are now ready, and can be had at the Head 
Offices, or any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, where Prospectuses and all information can also be 
obtained. T. MUIR GRANT, incite 


NO 


BAD SMELLS. IN CLOSETS, 


NO SEWER GAS IN PIPES, 
THE ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS HAS BEEN USED. PRICE 36s. 


TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 


SINCE 








27 


LEA AND PERRINS? SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine, 
*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





BY THE : COURTESY ¢ OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 


Is now sold at the 


BIRDSEYE, BUREAU OF GRAND HOTEL, PARIS. 
W. D. and H. (0. WILLS. | 


SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


As Blanc-Mange, Custard, or Baked Pudding. 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| 
WILLS’ BEST 








KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES, 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
| Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin manmoinon, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, 





Ricenctall ESTABLISHED 1825. 
INFANTS 
AND 
FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.— Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


NE AV E'S | 
FOR 


Brivisn Mepican Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 

IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. RB. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England, 


SOLD 
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SPECIAL NOTICE.—A Series of Articles on 
the REVISED VERSION, bu Rev. Dr. SANDAY, 
Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durham, and 
Rev. J. AGAR BEET, Author of “ Commentary on 
Romans,” is commenced in 


HE EXPOSITOR, for JULY, the 
First Number of a New Volume. 
CONTENTS. 

TaTIan’s DIATESSARON. By Professor Henry Wace, 

Tur REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TFSTAMENT. By 
Dr. Sanday. 

THE VISION OF IsatanH. By Rev. Samnel Cox. 

Tur HisToricaL Curist or St. Paur. By Rev. G. 
Matheson, D.D. 

ASSYRIAN AND BABYLONIAN InscriPTIONS. By Rey. 
E. H. Plumptre, D ; ; 

A ConTRIBUTION TO THE History or AmoAAumt. 
By John Massie. 

Brier NoTIcEs. 

Price One Shilling, Monthly, post free. 

Daaeae Hopper ANb StTovGuToNn, 27 Paternoster 





THE QUARTE RLY ~ REVIEW. 
No. 303, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 

1. MADAME DE STAEL, 
INDIA IN 1830. 
EARTHQUAKES, THEIR CAUSE AND ORIGIN. 
THOMAS AQUINAS AND THE VATICAN. 
WALKS IN ENGLAND. 
FLORENCE. 
Tue SiTE or Homer’s Troy. 
RapicaL History AND Tory GOVERNMENT. 
ENGLISH TRADF AND FOREIGN COMPETITION. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


No. 315, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 


PONS Um sons 


1. METHODISM. 

2. Casar’s CAMPAIGNS IN BRITAIN. 

. SWEDEN UNDER Gustavus ITI. 

. THE Society OF ANTIQUARIES, 

5. JAPAN REVOLUTIONISED. 

6. THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. 

. GENERAL SHADWELL’S Lire OF LORD CLYDE. 

. PHILIPPSEN’S Henry IV. anp Puivip III. 

9. THE SToraGE OF ELECTRICITY. 

10. LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 

London : Lona@mMans&Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK, 

UBLIN REVIEW. 
JULY, 1881. 
CONTENTs. 

. THE Rerierous Press. 

. THE EXTENT OF FREE-WILL. By W. G. Ward. 

. THE REORGANISATION OF OUR ARMY. By M. L. 
Meason. 

RECENT WORKS ON GERMANY IN THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Professor Alberdingk Thijm, of 
Louvain, 

THE KEVISION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 

A RECENT CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH HISTORY. 

SoME REASONS FOR NOT DESPAIRING OF A 
NATIONAL ReTURN TO THE FaitTH. By Bishop 
Emmans. 

9. MR. GLADSTONE’S SECOND BILL. 

NOTICES OF CONTINENTAL PERIODICALS. 

NOTICES OF BOOKs, 

London: BuRrNs and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W. ; 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NGLO-AMERICAN METHOD; 

or, a New and Infallible J. rungs to LEARN in 

Three Months how to Read, Write,and Pronounce 

Correctly the FRENCH L. ANGUAGE. By J. DE 

FALLON, B.A., K.L.H. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 791, price 8s. 
“London : DULAU and Co.,, 37 Soho Square. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


& Cob 


est 





othe 


» 


DAA 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WE BB’S 
CANTEENS. 


MANSION- HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C 


beetle § ST., 
. LONDON. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE, 


_saeeae 188 STRAND. 


9c al ‘ 
BLAIR S GOU T PI LLS, 
Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to preveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 289d per box, 





| 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A Visit to Abyssinia: an 


Account of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. By W. 
WINSTANLEY, late 4th (Queen’s Own) Hussars. 
2 vols., 21s, 


Life in Western India. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of “ Through Russia,” &e. 
2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


Catharine of Aragon, and the 
SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. 
Edited, from the French of ALBERT DU BOYs, 
with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 2 vols., 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Man’s Mistake. By the 


AUTHOR of * St, Olave’s,” &c, 3 vols, 


Reseda. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of * Gentianella,” &¢c, 3 vols, 
“ A charming story.”’-—Sunday Times. 


Love, Honour, and Obey. By 
Iza DurFus HARDY. 3 vols. 
“A story of strong interest and power.’’—Post. 


Among the Hills. By E. Frances 


Poynrer, Author of * My Little Lady.” 2 vols. 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. 


CRAIK. 3 vols. 


—* TIME - 
PUBLICATIONS. 
LETTS’S PERPETUAL DIARIES may be 
commenced on any day in any year. Prices from 
6s 6d. 
LETTS’S LIBRARY CATALOGUES for 
Large or Small Libraries, From 6s upwards. 
LETTS’S ANALYTICAL INDEX.—Adjuta 
Memorie ; or, Index Rerum. From 4s. 
LETTS’S GENEALOGICAL ALBUM and 
FAMILY REGISTER, Invaluable, From 10s. 
LETTS’S CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S INDEX- 
BOOK, with Printed Headings. From 4s. 
LETTS’S NEWSPAPER SCRAP-BOOK for 
PRESERVATION of CULTINGS. From 3s 6d. 
LETTS’S DETAILED ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. Of all 
Booksellers, or LETTS, Limited, 33 King William 
Street ; or 72 Queen Victoria Stre et, London, E.C. 
\ ILLIAM S.. BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W., &e. 





SAVING 





BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FURNI- 
TURE. 
BEDSTEADS of best make only. 


Tron Bedsteads for Servauts .. from 10,6 to 23/6 
French Bedsteads............... coves gg 14/6 ,, 315- 
Iron and Brass Halt-Tester Bed- 

steads .. 34/ 330/- 


BEDDING of Guarantecd Q iali ty, made on ie 
Premises. 







F OR BEDSTEADS.—Wide 3 ft. 4ft. Gin. 5 ft. 
Palliasses, Best Straw .. ; s- 10 13 4 
M: attresse s,Cocoa Fibre .. 139 2 22/- 

a Good Coloured Wool 146 21-  23/- 

a Sest Brown Wool ... 25 - 33.6 37/- 

pe Good Serviceable Hair 29,- 2;- 47 6 

Ra Good Horse Hair -W/- 58/- &- 
Superior od ae 92- 1OL- 

German Springs ...... wtaad 42 57 - 63 - 
German do., hair stuffing 65 876 95 - 


Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillows, Blankets, Sheets, 
Quilts, &e. 

AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE 
CABINET FURNITURE. 

A Large Stock of CHEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND 
FURNITURE, of the above make, on view at Prices 
usually charge va for ordinary Deal. 

FURNITURE for BED, DINING, and DRAWING. 
ROOMS, and every Article for complete House 
Furnishing. 

SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS made with reference 
to CREDIT, witbout in any way altering the system 
of PLAIN FIGURES, and FIXED PRICES, thus 
retaining to the PURCHASER al! the advantages of 
prices arranged for NET CASH. 





ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES, con- 
taining 850 Illustrations, POST FREE. 


MURKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
arpete, in the Newest Desigus 





F. V. WHITE AND Cols 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, ust ready. 


MY am TER, THE ACTRESS. 
y FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ R Y peainea Blossom,” ** Love's Conflict,” &c.. 
3 vols. 
* A skilfally-told and remar kably interesting story, 
—— add to Miss Marryat’s re putation. *—Court 
c 





DR. VICTORIA: a Novet?. 
By Major-General ALEXANDER, C.B 
3 vols. 


‘A vizorous, brightly-told story of English society.’ 
—Scotsman. 





BRAEMAR: a Story. 
By a NEW WRITER. 2 vols. 
“* As for the pictures of Highland scenery, manners; 
and customs, they are generally as picturesquely con- 
ceived as they are true to nature.”—Saturduy Review, 


ALICE WARNER. 


3y Mrs. JOHN ALLEN. 2 vols, (Just ready. 


THE TWO VICTORS. 
By Mrs. BEDELL BENJAMIN. 
1 vol., price 7s 61. 


DARCY and FRIENDS: an Irish Story. 
By JOSEPH M‘KIM. 1 vol., price 7s 6d. 


POEMS AND LYRICS FOR IDLE 
HOURS. 


By CHARLOTTE A. PRICE. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 





Also, in a few days will be published, a NEW 
STORY, entitled, 


THE PRIEST’S BLESSING. 


By HARRIETT JAY, 
Authoress of “ The Queen of Connaught,” “ The Dark: 
Colleen,’ &¢. In 1 vol, 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 
(Successors to SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO.,) 
31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


\ ARCUS WARD and CO. will make 

SELECTION of DESIGNS for CHRISTMAS 
and NEW- YEAR CARDS between the 13th and 25th 
of the present month. Designs will be received at 
any time before the latter date. A letter should 
accompany, giving prices, &c., so that an immediate 
decision may be arrived at. Drawings should be 
sent without frame or glass.—67 Chaudos Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





Eleventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. _ By Rospert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L.,. 
F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 
London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





a ANI? ARY Pp RO SPECTS in 
DUBLIN; also in Birmingham. — See the 
BUILDER (44, by post 4}d)—View and Plan, Fox- 
bury, Kent; Architectural Musenm, Barcelona ; and 
of Arundel Monuments, Chichester; Old St. Panl’s, 
with Illustrations; Roman Mosaic Designs; New 
System, Hospital Construction; French Critic on 
English Art ; Sanitary Plambing, Edinburgh; Italy, 
&ce.—46 C athe sriue Street, and all Newsmen. 


M ONETARY CONFERENCE. —The 

PROCEEDINGS of the INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY CONFERENCE, held at Paris in April 
and May, 1881. Translated from the Official Report 
in French, by A. CotreReELL Tupp, Bengal Civil 
Service, Deputy Comptroller-General of Accounts to 
the Government of India, &e. 

London: P. 8. Kine, Canada Buildings, King Street, 
W estminster , 5. W. 





' GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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FRY’S +yryg CARACAS COCOA 

} A choic dC 
COCOA | “Amo 2 dain dn enieahinestete 

| —Standurd, 

GUARANTEED PURE. 

FRY'S. Link COCOA EXTRACT. 
coco A Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
J.8. FRY and SONS, 


LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustacties to grow ; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Ma; gniticent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 60, 63, and Lls,. 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W. Cc. 
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THREE NEW NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


& 
By E. WERNER. 


FICKLE FORTUNE. By E. 


Werner. Translated by CHRISTINA 
TYRRELL. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 
i. 
By the AUTHOR of “OUR LADY of 
TEARS.” 


KING LAZARUS. By James 


Leita Derwent, Author of “Our Lady 
of Tears.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Ill. 
By the AUTHOR of “ FOLLY MORRISON.” 
Lieutenant BARNABAS. By 


Frank Barrett, Author of “ Folly 
Morrison. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“The chief fault that we have to find with 
~ Lieutenant Barnabas’ is that it caused us to sit up 
till nearly three a.m. to finish it. The novel is well 
worth reading.””—Whitehall Review. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
BENTLEY’S EDITION. 
The WORKS of JANE AUSTEN. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 


Library Edition, in Six Volumes, crown 8vo, well 
printed and bound in cloth, with a Memoir and 
Portrait of the Authoress, and Five Illustrations on 
Steel by Pickering. 36s. Each Volume can be had 
also separately, price 6s. 








I. 
SENSE and SENSIBILITY. 


*‘T have now read over again all Miss Austen's 
novels. Charming they are. There are in the 
world no compositions which approach nearer to 
perfection,”’—Macaulay’s Journal. 


II. 
PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


“ The perfect type of a novel of common life; 
the story is so concisely and dramatically told, 
the language so simp'e, the shades of human 
character so clearly presented, and the operation 
of various motives so delicately traced, attest this 
gifted woman to have been the perfect mistress 
of her art.’’—Arnola’s English Literature, 

**One of the best of Miss Austen's unequalled 
works. How perfectly it is written !”—Spectator. 


EMMA. 


“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second; 
but among the writers who have approached 
nearest to the manner of the great master, we 
have no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, 
awoman of whom Englend is justly proud.”— 
Macaulay’s Essays. 


IV. 
MANSFIELD PARK. 


* Miss Austen has a talent for describing the 
involvements and feelings and characters of 
ordinary life, which is to me the most wonderful 
I ever met with. Her exquisite touch, which 
renders common-place things and characters in- 
teresting from the trath of the description and 
sentiment, isdenied to me."—Sirk WALTER SCOTT. 


IIT. 


a 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 

‘Read Dickens’s ‘ Hard Times,’ and another 
book of Pliny’s ‘ Letters.’ Read ‘ Northanger 
Abbey,’ worth all Dickens and Pliny together. 
Yet it was the work of a girl. She was certainly 
not more than twenty-six, Wonderful creature !* 
—Macaulay's Journal. 


PERSUASION. 

**Miss Austen's fame will outlive the general 
tions that did not appreciate her, and her work- 
will be ranked with the Englisa classics as long 
as the language lasts."—A las. 


LADY SUSAN. 

“We do not know 2 more agreeable writer 
than Miss Austen. The great charm of her 
characters is their reality. They are the truest 
pictures of English middie and country life of 
her own time.” —Literary Gazette. 

**Miss Austen’s merits have long been esta- 
blished beyond question; she is emphatically 
the novelist of home.’’-—Spectator 

The WATSONS. 

With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress. 

‘*Mis3 Ansten’s life, as well as her talent, 
seems to us nvique among the lives of authoresses 
of fiction.”"—Quarterly Review. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Quecn. 





SENT POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





BICKERS & SON’S PRIZE-BOOK CATALOGUE 
of Elegantly Bound BOOKS in CLASSICAL and GENERAL LITERATURE, 


including the Best Works on— 


TRAVELS. 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
SCIENCE. 

POETRY. 

MUSIC. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
ASTRONOMY. 
SCRIPTURAL SUBJECTS. 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HISTORY. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
GREEK and | 
LATIN CLASSICS. 
GEOGRAPHY. 








London: BICKERS and SON, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 





MR. BRENON’S NEW POEM. 


Now ready, crown 8yo extra, price 63. 


TRIBUNE REFLECTS; 
And other Poems. 


THE 








By EDWARD ST. JOHN-BRENON, 
Author of ‘‘ Ambrosia Amoris,’’ &c. 
London: REEVES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 
THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET. 





SURPLUS BOOKS ON SALE. 
Endymion—Life of Colin Campbell—Life of Lord Campbell—Sir Gavan 
Duffy's Young Ireland—Oliphant’s Land of Gilead—Miss Bird's Japan—Catherine 
of Aragon, by Miss Yonge—Political Diary of Lord Ellenborough—Lady Blunt's 
Pilgrimage to Nejd—Mazx Miiller’s Selected Essays—Sullivan’s Martyr of Antioch 
—Audran’s Olivette—Berlioz’s Faust, §c. 
The above, and handreds of other important works of the past and present seasons 


are now on Sale, at greatly reduced Prices.—See Enlarged SURPLUS LIST for JUNE, which 
will be forwarded post free on application. 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY 
SUMMER EXHIBITION, 

NOW OPEN 
DAILY, NINE TO SEVEN. 


SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


THE 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 





STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WOOD. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY, 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. 
No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely — ; the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and without 
smell. 
Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircases, Halls, and as an 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. ae 
Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, froe hy post, on application 


HENRY ©: STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Strast, London, E.0 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.’s NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. demy Svo, with a Portrait of the Author, price 32s. 


RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN 


LITERATURE. By Joun Avpineton Symonps, M.A., Author 
of “Studies of the Greek Poets,’ ‘Sketches in Italy and 
Greece,” &c. Being Vors. IV. and V. of “RENAISSANCE in 
ITALY,” and concluding the Work. 





Now ready, crown 4to, price 15s. 

A METHOD of TEACHING the DEAF 
and DUMB SPEECH, LIP-READING, and LANGUAGE. 
With Illustrations and Exercises. By Tuomas ARNOLD, 

“Simply invaluable.’’—Northampton Mercury. 
**Nobly practical.’ —Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
Mrs. GEOFFREY. By the Author of 


“Molly Bawn,”’ “ Phyllis,” ‘ Beauty’s Daughters,” &c. 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 
“<Mrs, Geoffrey ’ is a most delightfal work, and eught to be very popular.” — 
Court Journal. 
“A prettier or more readable story than ‘ Mrs. Geoffrey’ nobody need wish to 
meet with.’’—Scotsman., 


FOUR CROTCHETS to a BAR. By the 


Author of “ The Gwillians.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


“ Full of a Jively knowledge of the world, and of rattle nearly always amusing, 
and now ani then very clever.’’—Spectator. 


CLIFFORD GRAY: 2 Romance of Modern 


Life. By W. M. Harpince. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. [Ready this day. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
NEW VOLUME. 


VOLCANOES: WHAT THEY ARE, 
AND WHAT THEY TEACH. 
By Professor J. W. JUDD, F.R.S. 


With Ninety-two Ilustrations on Wood. crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s, 








London: C. KEGAN Pa UL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
‘SUNRISE’ at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


One Thousand Copies of Mr. Black’s ‘‘ Sanrise: a Story of These 
Times,” are in circulation at Madie’s Select Library (Limited). See 
notice in last weck’s Spectator. 

The favour of an early application is requested, as the Surplus 
Copies will be withdrawn for sale as soon as the present demand has 
subsided. 

A New Edition of Mudic’s Clearance Catalogue is now ready, and 
may be had.on application. This Catalogue contains many Recent 
Works in History, Biography, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, at the lowest current prices. 

New Oxrorp Srreev, July 160h. 


DULWICH COLLEGE Mss. 
Just published in 8vo0, price 15s, cloth. 
ATALOGUE of the MANUSCRIPTS and MUNIMENTS 
of ALLEYN’S COLLEGE of GOD'S GIFT at DULWICH, By Georee F. 
WarnrR, M.A., of the Department of Manuscripts. British Museum. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 18141, 
Parrnon--H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

This Library contains 20,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscript.ons, £3 a year, er £2, with entrance fee of £5; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to balf-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

‘ ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librar‘an. 
nAVG ADDED 
my a @) > , yy D NT "TT 
SITTING-ROOM FURNITURE 
Vis hGEb #1¢ mz OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


A Catalogue of Bedroom Fornitare, with GOO Designs, sent free 


by post. 
HEAL and SON, 195 to 19 Tottentam Court Road, W. 





NEW GUIDE BOOKS. 


Just published, Seventh Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. 


By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.RGS., 


Author of “ Practical Guides’? to North Wales; the Isle of Man; the 
Wight ; Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall and Neighbourhood, &c. ae 


With Nine Maps and Three Panoramic Views. 


“The care which Mr. Jenkinson has expended on the work is remarkable. It 
would seem that whenever a doubt could be solved by a walk of fifty or a hundred 
miles, he has not hesitated to take it...... The result of his labour is apparent on 
every page. The general arrangement of the volume is admirable ; the maps are- 
good; but perhaps the most striking feature of the book—a feature, indeed, 
which distinguishes it from almost all other guides—is the clear and careful 
manner in which the traveller is directed over mountain-paths and sheep-tracks, 
through lonely valleys, and across desolate moors’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Just published, Third Edition, feap. 8vo, paper cover, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d, 
SMALLER PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE 


ISLE OF WIGHT. 


BY HENRY IRWIN JENK'NSON, F.RGS., 
Author of “ Smaller Practical Guides ’’ to North Wales ; The English Lake District; 
The Isle of Man ; Carlisle, Gilsland, Roman Wall and Neighbourhood, &c. 
With Two Maps, 


“The specia] merit of these Handbooks is their trustworthiness. Mr. Jenkinson 
has visited every place described and travelled by every route suggested, and has 
throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His directions 
to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go wrong, 
and his advice as to what to see and what to avuid is always worth attention,”— 
Academy. 


Feap. 8v0, cloth, with Map, and Plan of Winc hester Cathedral, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO HAMPSHIRE. 
BY G. PHILLIPS BEVAN, F.R.G.S. 


“The visitor could not have a more complete, concise, or pleasanter companiow 
during a visit to our beautiful county. Every point of interest is treated of, and 
the history, archeology, and natural history are handled in a particularly able 
manner. Good information is given as to roads and distance;, and means of con- 
veyance.”’—Southampton Observer. 

“Tourists to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight will, in this concise and portable 
book, find all the ioformation they require to enable them to enjoy their trips 
from place to place in this county and the adjoining ‘ garden isle.’ ’’—Humpshire 
Advertiser. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Map, and Plan of Wells Cathedral, 2s. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE TO SOMERSETSHIRE. 
By R. N. WORTH, F.GS., &c. 


“Mr. Werth evidently knows his ground, and wherever there is a pretty bit of 
scenery to be gained by a walk, he is just as careful to note itas he is, when he 
reaches the busier haunts of men, to give us details of rail, coach, and cab.”— 
Publishers’ Circular. 

‘* Well-written, and though concise, its pages teem with usefal information. 
Nore, who are taking any portion of this county for their rambles, should be 
without Mr. Worth’s guide in their pocket.’’—Frome Times. 


Fcep. Svo, cloth, with Map and Three Plans, 23. 


TOURISTS’ GUIDE THROUGH LONDON. 
Comprising Historical Summary and Notices of the Principal Objects of 
Interest which may be Visited during a few days’ Residence. 


With Lists of the Principal Hoteis, Theatres, Railway Stations, Churches, Exhibi- 
tions, and other Notes likely to Le useful to the Sightseer. 
By the Rev. W. J. LOFTI(E, B.A., F.S.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Round About London,” * In and Out of London,” &c. 

“Mr. Loftie’s aim has been to provide his traveller with matter for a weck’s 
attention without overburdening him, aud it is perhaps needless to say that he 
has attained his object.”-—Suturday Review. 

“ Most convenient for the pocket: will be a great help to those who want to see 
and uuderstand as much as they can in a few days.” —Graphic. 


THE LAST THREE BOOKS FORM NEW VOLUMES OF 
STANFORD'S TWO SHILLING SERIES of TOURISTS’ GUIDES, 


which also includes :— 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. DEVON (South). 


SUSSEX. 
YORKSHIRE (North and 


CORNWALL INT. 
DEXBYSHIRE. NORFOLK. | Kast Ridings). 
ENGLISH LAKE: LONDON (Round about). YORKSHIRE (West 
DEVON (North). SURREY. | Riding). 


BOOKS AND MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 
STANFORD'S TOURISTS’ CATALOGUE, 
eontaining a List (irrespective of Publisher) of all the best Guide Isooks and 
Maps, swtable for the British and Continental Traveller; with Index Maps 
to the Government Surveys of England, France, and Switzerland. Gravic on 


applieation, or pot free for penny stamp. 
Landon EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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SIX PER CENT. 


INTEREST PAYABLE DURING CONSTRUCTION. 





A SUFFICIENT AMOUNT FOR THAT PURPOSE WILL BE DEPOSITED IN THE NAMES OF THE TRUSTERS. 





MULHAUSEN STEAM TRAMWAYS 


COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862 to 1881, whereby the liability of Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 


CAPITAL, £200,000, in 20,000 SHARES of £10 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS at par are invited for the FIRST ISSUE of £150,000, payable as follows :—10s per Share on Application; £2 103 
.on Allotment ; £2 103 on September 15th, 1881 ; £2 103 on October 15th, 1881 ; £2 on November 15th, 1881. 





DIRECTORS. ‘ 
H. 8S. COULSON, Esq., The Elms, Croydon, Director of the National Safe Deposit Company (Limited). 
WILLIAM G. CRAIG, Esq., C.E., Stratton House, Wilts. 


é GEORGE E. NELL, Esq., of G. E. Nell and Co., Dunster House, Mark Lane, E.C. 
: THOMAS J. PEMBERTON, Esq., Mincing Lane, E.C., Director of the Standard Bank of London. . 
ea MARTIN SHORT, Esq., Durban Lodge, Hampstead. 


LocaL CoMMITTEE. 
CHARLES VINCENT STEINLEN, Esq., of Messrs. Heilmann, Dacommun, and Steinlen, Armour-plate Manufacturers, Mulhausen. 
HENRY SPOERRY-MANTZ, Esq. (Director of the Banque de Mulhonse), of Messrs. Ed. Vaucher and Co., Mulhansen. 
CHARLES MEYER-FURRER, Esq. (Judge of the Tribunal z Commerce), of Messrs. Welti and Meyer, Winterthur. 
ANKERS, 
Lonpon.—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENGLAND, Bishopsgate Street, E.C., and its Branches. 
Mu tuavseN.—_BANQUE DE MULHOUSE. 
Soricrrors. 
Lonpon.— Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, and HOOPER, 17 Warwick Street, Regent Street, W. 
MvuruAvsEenN.—Herr MICHEL DIEMER. 
ENGINEER.—GEORGE HOPKINS, Esq., C.E., 30 Parliament Street, London, 8.W. 
Locat SUPERINTENDING ENGINEER.—Herr JOCKEL, Engineer to the [mperial Government. 
Avprirors.—Messrs. SPAIN BROTHERS, ANDREWES, and CO., 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Secretary.—R. CARLYLE CHILD, Esq: 
ReGIstERED Orrices.—LEADENHALL HOUSE, 101 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


' PROSPECTUS, 


‘This Company has been established for the purpose of constracting and work. 
‘ing a system of Steam Tramways or Street Railways in Mulhausen, Alsace, one of 
the most important manufacturing towns in (termany. 

‘These tramways will be laid under the authority of an Imperial concession, 
which is granted for tbirty years; and it is further stipulated by a Ministerial 
concession that, at the expiration of that time, the towa will have the right of 
purchasing all the works for a sum equal to twenty years’ purchase of the annual 

rofits of the Company, calculated upon the basis of the net average profits of the 

ast five years, or failing such purchase, a new concession for a further period of 
thirty years will be granted. 

They will directly connect, by means of sidings, upwards of forty of the largest 
manufactories in Mulhausen with the existing railway and canal systems, thus 
affording the means of local transit for all goods imported and exported therefrom 

Mulhauveen is the junction of the French anid Swiss Railways, and is situated 
‘between the River lll and the Rhone and Rhine Canal. It possesses two c spacious 
basins for the loading and unloading of vessels, and enjoys direct water communi- 
cation with both the North Sea and the Mediterranean. 

The Company's responsibility, as regards the maintenance and repnirs of the 
streets and roads through which their lines run, ceases at the expiration of one 
year from the date of opening to the public, 

The only town or other dues payable are 30 marks (£1 10s) per annum for 
each passenger car during the first fiVe years, and 60 marks (£3) for the 
remainder of the concession. - 

The population of Mulhausen and suburbs numbered 13,027 in 1821, 52,825 in 
1871, and 79,042 at the date of the last census in 1876. The development of its 
mannfactures and trade has kept pace with this extraordinary increase of 
—— : ; 

hese Tramways wil!,in addition to the ordinary passenger traffic, also provide a 
speedy and cheap means of conveying to and from their work fora large number 
of the 28,000 workmen now employed in the manufactories included in their 
system, and who are resident for the most part in the outskirts of the town. 

In addition to the Tramways Concession, the Company have acquired the 
monopoly of weighing and unloading all coals and other goods which may be 
discharged at the Town Canal Basin. 

Although Mulhausen is chiefly renowned for its textile mannfactures, amounting 
‘in value to upwards of four millions sterling per annum, it has other numerous 
and important industries. 

More than 320,000 tons of goods and coal per annum are received and delivered 
at the stations of Mulhausen and Dornach; 108,000 tons of coal are annnally 
imported by canal, and the trafic between the factories is ab ut 90,000 tons for 
the same period. Therefore, from these sourccs alone, the Company expects to 
secure a goods traffic of over half a million of tons per annum. 

Switzerland imports annually about 400,000 tons of coalfrom the Saar district 
in the north of Alsace, by rail vid Mulhausen, at a cost of 9) francs per ton as far 
as Mulhausen ; the canal freight being only from 4 to 5franes perton. The con- 
nection of the Basle line of railway with the canal basin by means of these tram- 
ways, together with the facilities offerel by the Company’s steam cranes, will 
have the effect of securing this coal traffic, at a considerable saving to the Swiss 
consumers and a very large profit to the Company. 

The urgent necessity which exists for the construction of these tramways will 
be understood when it is stated that the who'e of this enormous traffic is at 
present conducted by an irregular, inadeqnate, and expensive system of cartage. 

The streets are spacious and level, so that the gradients will be of a most 
favourable character. A map of the town accompanies the prozpectus, showing 
the streets and principal factories, and the lines of proposed tramways. 

The only contract (with a supplement thereto) entered into is one dated the 
eighteenth day of June, 1881, between the Company of the one part, and the 
Rappoltsweiler Strasseneisenbahn Co., of Winterthur and Rappoltsweiler, the 

econcessionaires and contractors of the other part, by which the latter undertake to 
construct 30 kilometres of tramways, including sidings, eqnal to 18.64 miles in 
length, with steel rails, and to supply the necessary rolling stock ; to erect 
adequate offices, dépéts, and repairing sheds, and to furnish alt further materials 
for the proper working of the traffic, for the sum of 3,015,000 francs (£121,800), 
equal to £6,525 per mile; and this sum also includes all costs of obtaining the 

i The cc ion for unloading and weighing of coal, above alluded 
to, together with the requisite machinery, and abont seven acres of freehold land 
adjoining the State Railway, is secured to the Company for the sum of 280,000 
francs (£11,200). 








This contract further provides :— 

“ That the contractors shall forthwith deposit, in the names of trustees, a sum 
sufficient to pay interest at the rate of 6 per cent. upon the capital subscribed 
during the period of constraction. 

“That £7,500, which has been deposited with the German Government as 
caution money by the contractors, shall remain until the tramways are surveyed 
and passed by the Government engineer. 

“That all repairs to plant and roads shall for six months from the day of 
opening be at the expense of the contractors.” 

A statement, carefully prepared, accompanies this prospectus, affording full 
information of the anticipated earnings and expenditure, which shows that after 
the most liberal allowance is made for contingencies, a net profit of 20 per cent. 
on the proposed capital may be confidently looked for. 

The Directors are desirous of pointing out that no tramway undertaking has 
ever been submitte | to the investing public under such favourable conditions as 
those attaching to this Company; for the following reasons, Viz. :;— 

1. The absences of all responsibility or expense after the first year, with regard 
to the repairs of streets and roads. 

2. The combination of goods and passenger traffic for the first time on a large 
scale, 

3. The privilege of using steam for both goods and passenger traffic. 

4, The valuable monopoly of weigh'ny and unloading of coals at the Town 
Canal Basin. 

5. The advantageous terms upon which the lines will be constructed and 
equipped. 

6. The enterprise provides for a long and much-felt local commercial want. 

7. The absence of promoters, founders, and intermediaries, The whole of the 
subscribed capital will be sotely devoted to the legitimate purposes of the 
Co npany. 

The Directors have taken means to satisfy themselves as to the truth of the 
statements contained in this prospectus, and now invite subscriptions. 

The following table shows th: cost of constractior, and the present premium 
qnotations, of some of the lewdiag tram vays in Germany, for passenger traffic 
alone :— 
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The Contract, Plans, Estimate:, Translat’ons of the Concessions by the Govern- 
mental and Town Authorities, »s also the Memorandum and Artic'es of Associa- 
tion, can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors, and copies of the same at the 
Offices of the Company. 

Applications for Shares shoul1 be mate on the annexed form, and lodged with 
the Bankers of the Company, the National Provincial Bank of England and its 
Branches, or with the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company, accompanied by a 
— of 10s per Share. Whe:e no allotment is made, the deposit will be returned 
in fall. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Applicition for Shares can be obtained from the 
Bankers, the National Provincial Bank of Eugland (Limited), at 112 Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C., or at any of their branches; the Solicitors; or at the Offices of the 
Company, Leadenhall House, £.C. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation of the Company’s Shares 
on the London Stock Exchange. 


NOTICE.—APPLICATIONS for SHARES may be made by letter, addressed to the Director in the following form :—Please allot me 
Shares of £10 each, for which I enclose deposit of 10s per share. 
Signature, &c. ...........00006 Pisasadaweniblenisia tose woaertei elanaeceer beeen eiechestens 
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